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EDITORIAL 


“Companionship  marriage”  is  the  modern  psycho¬ 
analyst’s  pretty  name  for  age-long  whoredom  in  all  its 
repulsiveness.  It  proposes  that  we  live  like  the  beasts, 
but  add  to  the  natural  innocence  of  the  beasts  all  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  human  lust.  The  introduction  of  “companion¬ 
ship  marriage,”  if  such  a  thing  were  conceivable,  would 
produce  a  more  horrible  universal  licentiousness  than  that 
of  the  Canaanites  whom  God  wiped  off  as  a  blot  on  the 
earth.  I  said,  “if  such  a  thing  were  possible,”  yet  there 
have  appeared  men  calling  themselves  Christian  ministers 
so  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  as  to  propose  in  dignified 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  measures  for  such  lustful  indul¬ 
gence  to  give  free  rein  to  “self  expression.”  One  would 
think  such  a  suggestion  would  have  suffocated  the  one 
who  made  it.  Instead,  a  bishop  is  reported  to  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  excuse  the  suggestion  on  the  ground  that  the 
“brother”  only  suggested  that  we  think  about  it.  Every¬ 
thing  good  or  bad  that  is  done  in  this  world  is  begun  by 
thinking  about  it. 

Some  things  are  not  to  be  thought  about,  in  accord  with 
the  charity  that  “thinketh  no  evil.”  Some  things  one 
cannot  afford  to  investigate ;  for  example,  a  skunk. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  is  expected  to  keep 
on  the  firing  line  and  facing  toward  the  front.  Its  recent 
utterances  voice  a  protest  against  snipers  from  the  rear. 
But  those  who  on  the  firing  line  must  expect  to  be  under 
close  observation,  and  liable  to  criticism.  That  some  of 
the  shots  coming  from  the  rear  are  from  real  snipers, 
emissaries  from  the  enemy  that  have  sneaked  in  behind 
the  lines, — there  is  no  doubt.  The  worst  sinner  is  the 
most  adept  at  finding  fault  with  the  saints.  But  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  would  do  well  to  remember  that  some  friendly 
eyes  are  sharply  critical  and  not  without  good  reason. 
The  Churches  composing  the  Federal  Council  have  not  yet 
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forgotten  the  amazing  escapade  of  the  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  working  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  nor  some  ill-considered 
meddling  in  industrial  controversies,  nor  even  the  rash¬ 
ness  with  which  they  have  endeavored  to  hamper,  and, 
indeed,  determine,  action  by  the  Government  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  Righteous  expression  of  sentiment  on  great 
principles  is  one  thing,  attempts  to  forestall  action  where 
all  the  facts  are  not  known  is  quite  another  thing.  When 
it  comes  to  direct  action,  doing  things,  separation  of 
Church  and  State  separates  the  Church  from  the  State  as 
well  as  the  State  from  the  Church. 

Theological  and  scientific  heresy  in  our  public  schools 
is  a  great  bugbear  to  many ;  and  rightly  so.  But  far  more 
universal  and  insidious  is  industrial  heresy.  The  con¬ 
stant  aim  kept  before  our  children  from  the  primary  grade 
up  to  the  college  and  the  university  is  to  get  an  education 
and  **get  above  work.**  Yet  work  in  the  popular  sense, 
manual  labor,  must  be  done.  In  fact,  there  is  more  of  it 
than  of  any  other  employment.  Yet,  with  the  ideal  of 
universal  education  before  us,  we  have  set  out  to  inspire 
all  our  children  with  an  ambition  to  “get  above  work.** 
To  the  extent  that  this  succeeds  it  will  raise  up  a  race  of 
snobs.  And  now  that  we  have  added  our  restrictive  imi- 
gration  laws  so  that  people  who  are  not  “above  work” 
cannot  come  in  freely  as  formerly,  the  stage  is  all  set  for  a 
social  and  industrial  debacle  within  a  generation.  Is  the 
hoard  of  young  criminals  the  advance  guard  of  that  de¬ 
bacle? 

Again,  the  national  and  international  folly  of  the  day 
is  the  false  panorama  of  life  kept  before  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  in  picture  and  in  story.  The  representation  is  nearly 
always  of  city  life,  and  a  very  sporty  city  life  at  that. 
The  farmer  and  the  preacher  are  set  forth  as  the  boors 
of  society,  the  farmer  in  slouched  straw  hat,  one  gallus, 
and  patched  trousers;  the  preacher  in  dingy  black  and 
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dismal  countenance  and  carrying  the  traditional  blue  um¬ 
brella  and  carpet-bag. 

Can  we  afford  to  educate  a  generation  of  snobs? 

The  test  of  man’s  religion  is  not  to  be  found  when  he 
is  praying,  nor  reading  the  Word,  nor  attending  any  re¬ 
ligious  service,  but  when  he  is  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  his  daily  life.  There  are  still  those,  like  some 
in  our  Lord’s  day,  who  can  “make  long  prayers”  and  yet 
“devour  widows’  houses.”  It  is  a  question  whether  or 
not  sanctification  which  does  not  reach  a  man’s  business 
dealings  and  his  temper  and  disposition  is  sanctification 
at  all. 

The  war  against  exploitation  has  been  waged  chiefly 
by  the  labor  unions,  sometimes  with  justification  and  also 
sometimes  with  success.  There  is  another  kind  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  which  interests  all  of  us  against  which  success¬ 
ful  war  has  hardly  yet  begun,  if  it  can  ever  really  begin. 
I  mean  exploitation  by  that  most  insidious,  most  per¬ 
sistent,  most  nearly  omnipresent  fakir  the  advertiser. 

Advertising,  announcing  one’s  wares,  is  an  age-long 
legitimate  business  method;  it  has  become  now  an  intru¬ 
sion  which,  like  the  fabled  camel  that  asked  to  put  its  head 
in  the  Arab’s  tent,  unless  successfully  resisted,  will  occupy 
the  tent  and  turn  us  out. 

This  exploitation  of  the  advertiser  invades  us  every¬ 
where.  The  most  beautiful  scenery  along  the  roadway  is 
perverted,  the  very  roofs  of  the  houses  shout  to  us.  A 
newspaper  contains  three  or  four  pages  of  something  more 
or  less  newsy  distributed  throughout  twenty-seven,  some 
times  forty-seven,  pages  of  announcement  of  most  as¬ 
tounding  bargains,  which  announcement,  if  true,  would 
bankrupt  the  advertiser,  but  being  not  true  is  intended 
to  break  us.  At  the  very  best  this  exploitation  has  come 
to  be  the  art  of  telling  a  little  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  us  believe  a  big  lie. 

Then  the  advertiser  would  commercialize  everything. 
A  perfectly  respectable  modest  woman  has  a  pretty  face : 
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it  is  bought — or  stolen  to  advertise,  perhaps  a  cigarette, 
or  some  more  flamboyant  lip  stick.  A  young  athlete  does 
some  unusual  stunt  and  is  at  once  deluged  with  tempting 
offers  of  fabulous  sums  to  make  a  spectacle  of  himself  in 
some  form  or  other  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  A  daring 
young  engineer  wings  his  way  through  the  storms  and 
loneliness  (o  a  far-off  shore  and  the  one  thing  that  more 
than  anything  else  endears  him  to  the  world  is  that  he 
unhesitatingly  repulsed  all  the  blandishments  of  a  de¬ 
generate  age  of  commercialism  which  would  exploit  every 
virtue  and  every  noble  act  that  attracts  the  world  as  ad¬ 
vertising  to  commercial  ends. 

This  is  a  Frankenstein  monster  that  would  devour  all 
our  youth. 

The  world  has  taken  off  its  hat  to  Lindbergh  for  cour¬ 
age,  for  fortitude,  for  skill  and  for  success,  “nothing  suc¬ 
ceeds  like  success,”  and  most  of  all  for  his  success  in  re¬ 
maining  unspoiled.  Even  the  French  Vaudeville  Manager 
exclaimed,  “I  offer  him  a  million  dollairs,  a  million  dol- 
lairs!  and  he  say  T  am  aviator.’  Magniflque!” 

Recently  there  appeared  abroad  a  pessimistic  outlook 
for  England  entitled  “the  passing  of  England.”  Yet 
England  has  not  passed,  is  not  passing,  will  not  pass  in 
the  near  future  into  even  a  temporary  eclipse.  A  fear, 
or  a  wish,  may  be  father  to  such  a  thought.  If  territorial 
acquisition  means  in  the  days  to  come  what  it  has  meant 
in  the  past,  the  Greatest  days  of  England  lie  before  us 
not  behind  us.  But  that  is  a  prophet’s  view  and  the  world 
stones  its  prophets — and  later  “builds  their  sepulchres.” 

The  Lion  and  the  Eagle  and  the  Rising  Sun  were  not 
Afraid !  oh,  no !  But  they  had  needs.  The  Lion  needed 
to  guard  his  long  game  trail ;  the  Eagle  needed  to  guard 
his  broad  fields  and  long  borders,  and  the  Rising  Sun  was 
quite  self-conscious. 
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AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  article  on  the  “Missing  Chapter  in  our  Lord’s  Life” 
will  excite  much  curiosity,  perhaps  in  the  minds  of  some 
wiseacres  who  squint  through  critical  microscopes  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  derision.  A  closer  study  will  reveal  that, 
if  the  author  has  erred,  he  at  least  has  erred  by  going 
forward  in  the  direction  the  truth  points.  He  is  a  non¬ 
agenarian  whose  eyes  may  well  have  already  something  of 
that  farsightedness  which  is  sometimes  given  to  those  who 
draw  nigh  heavenly  things. 


The  summer  time  is  not  the  harvest  time  of  the  arch¬ 
aeological  world,  and  what  harvest  is  being  gleaned  is 
sent  to  market  later.  There  is  not  much  to  report  except 
the  crop  of  rumors  that  is  always  the  product  of  the  “silly 
season.”  The  report  that  some  one  has  found  the  “place 
where  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  hid,”  and  the  “grave 
of  Moses”  will  hardly  allure  anyone  except  such  as  are 
anxious  to  be  gulled. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  extensive  excavations 
next  winter  and  spring,  and  if  the  international  politicians 
do  not  stir  up  a  war  again,  we  may  expect  great  things 
in  Bible  lands  in  the  next  year. 
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EARLY  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  WEST  OF 
THE  ALLEGHENIES* 

BY  THE  REVEREND  PROFESSOR  JESSE  JOHNSON,  D.D. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  why,  in  speaking  on 
Early  Theological  Education  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  I 
give  special  attention  to  the  Xenia  United  Presbyterian 
Seminary.  This  is  a  Xenia  occasion  and  this  itself  might 
be  sufficient  reason.  But  that  is  not  all.  Xenia  was  the 
first  theological  seminary  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  and 
the  only  one  in  that  region  until  Pittsburgh  Seminary, 
also  of  the  United  x'resbyterian  Church,  was  founded  in 
1825.  That  is,  for  31  years  Xenia  stood  as  the  one  west¬ 
ern  frontier  institution  organized  and  operating  for  theo¬ 
logical  education  only. 

Thus  two  theological  seminaries,  representing  two  small 
Presb3rterian  bodies,  were  pioneers  in  theological  educa¬ 
tion  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  What  is  now  Xenia  Semi¬ 
nary,  then  Service  Seminary,  was  founded  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Presbyterian  Church,  and  what  is  now  Pittsburgh 
Seminary,  originally  Allegheny  Seminary,  was  founded 
by  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  These 
two  churches  united  in  1858  to  form  the  United  Pres- 
b3rterian  Church  of  North  America,  and  the  two  pioneer 
seminaries  still  serve  the  united  church. 

During  the  persecutions  in  Scotland  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  many  Covenanters  fied  to 
North  Ireland.  From  this  place  and  also  from  Scotland, 
beginning  about  1720,  many  families  emigrated  to  Amer¬ 
ica  and  settled  chiefiy  in  Southern  New  York,  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina.  They  had  no 
minister  until  1751,  when  John  Cuthbertson  came  from 
the  presbytery  in  Scotland.  After  twenty-three  years  of 
itinerant  labor,  Cuthbertson,  with  two  more  ministers 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  Scotland,  organized  the 

♦An  address  on  Dr.  Johnson’s  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  at  Xenia 
Seminary. 
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Reformed  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  America.  This  was 
in  1774,  at  Paxtang,  Pennsylvania,  six  miles  east  of  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Meantime  the  “first  secession”  from  the  established 
Church  of  Scotland  had  taken  place,  namely  in  1733,  and 
the  Reverends  Ebenezer  Erskine,  Alexander  Moncrief, 
James  Fisher  and  William  Wilson  had  organized  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Presbytery.  This  seceding  church  had  a  rather  re¬ 
markable  growth,  and  a  goodly  number  of  its  families  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  colonies,  settling  in  eastern  and  southern 
New  York  and  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Susquehanna. 
In  1753  two  Associate  ministers,  Alexander  Gellatly  and 
Andrew  Arnot,  arived  in  Pennsylvania,  sent  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Synod  in  Scotland  in  answer  to  the  call  for  help 
which  the  emigrant  families  had  made  to  the  church  back 
home.  In  the  same  year  (1753)  they  organized  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1776  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  New  York  was  organized. 

Thus,  by  the  time  when  revolutionary  sentiment  began 
to  prevail  in  the  colonies,  there  were  two  denominations 
of  Scottish  dissenters.  Associate  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian,  living  side  by  side  in  the  regions 
named,  and  neither  of  them  had  any  excessive  love  for 
England.  To  a  man  they  espoused  the  patriot  cause. 
Their  pulpits  rang  with  revolution.  It  was  natural,  more¬ 
over,  that  political  independence  should  suggest  ecclesias¬ 
tical  independence,  and,  since  these  two  churches  were 
one  in  theology,  and  the  points  on  which  they  would  have 
differed  if  they  had  been  in  Scotland  had  no  practical 
meaning  where  church  and  state  were  separate,  it  seemed 
that  they  ought  to  unite  and  form  one  independent  church. 
They  did,  but  it  took  time.  These  doughty  contenders  for 
truth  held  numerous  conferences  from  1777  to  1782,  dis¬ 
cussing  at  length  every  possible  point.  In  the  latter  year 
(1782)  the  two  churches  united,  and,  joining  names  as 
well  as  organizations,  constituted  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church. 

But  not  all  the  members  of  the  Associate  Presbytery 
of  Pennsylvania  went  into  the  union.  Two  ministers  and 
three  elders  held  back,  sent  to  Scotland  for  help,  received 
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it,  and  the  remnants  were  preserved,  and  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible  reorganized  into  working  shape.  Growth  was  slow 
but  steady.  If  hopeful  tenacity  is  an  admirable  quality, 
we  must  admire  the  small  and  scattered  “Seceder”  church 
which  determined  to  train  in  the  opening  west  its  shep¬ 
herds  for  the  west. 

When  the  colonies  had  won  thfeir  independence,  and 
immigrants  began  to  pour  into  the  newly  opened  west, 
the  urgent  problem  for  all  denominations  was  the  supply 
of  ministers  for  this  great  field.  Ministers  could  not  be 
had  in  sufficient  numbers  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  it  was 
a  question  whether  it  was  wise  to  depend  for  work  in  the 
new  world  upon  men  brought  up  and  trained  in  the  old. 
Until  1784  there  was  no  theological  seminary  in  America. 
New  Brunswick  Seminary  began  its  honorable  career  in 
New  York  City  in  that  year.  Harvard  and  Yale  had  long 
had  each  a  professorship  of  theology.  College  chairs  were 
in  some  cases  practically  chairs  of  theology.  Here  and 
there  a  minister,  with  or  without  appointment,  would  take 
young  men  under  his  personal  care  and  instruction. 

But  all  this  was  inadequate  to  the  supply  even  of  the 
east.  It  is  the  honorable  distinction  of  what  was  then 
one  of  the  smallest  religious  forces  of  the  country  to  have 
planted  the  first  theological  seminary  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies.  The  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  must 
have  had  an  eye  to  the  expansion  of  the  west  when  it 
chose  the  location  for  its  seminary.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  church  was  east  of  the  mountains.  It  had 
congregations  in  towns  and  cities,  presided  over  by  min¬ 
isters  of  ability  and  good  education,  in  some  respects  ex¬ 
celling  the  man  who  was  chosen  professor.  Yet  on  tHe 
21st  of  April,  1794,  the  Associate  Presbytery  elected  as 
its  professor  of  theology  the  Reverend  John  Anderson, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  two  small  country  congregations  in  the 
“far  west,”  namely  in  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  not 
far  from  the  Ohio  line.  Dr.  Anderson  had  come  from 
Scotland  in  1783,  the  first  minister  sent  by  the  Synod 
to  the  help  of  the  faithful  remnant  of  1782.  ,  The  same 
action  of  the  Presbytery  which  made  him  professor  lo¬ 
cated  the  seminary  within  the  bounds  of  one  of  his  con- 
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gregations,  Service  namely,  and  the  Seminary  was  known 
as  Service  Seminary.  A  rough'  two-story  log  building 
was  put  up  near  Dr.  Anderson’s  home.  The  first  story 
was  library  and  lecture-room,  the  second  was  the  dor¬ 
mitory.  A  library  of  some  eight  hundred  volumes  was 
soon  gathered.  A  term  of  attendance  and  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  were  established.  Students  came,  studied  and 
slept  in  the  dormitory,  read  in  the  library  and  heard  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  lecture-room.  It  was  a  theological  seminary, 
the  first  one  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  the  second  Protestant 
seminary  in  the  country,  the  third  of  any  faith. 

No  doubt  there  had  been  theological  instruction  west 
of  the  Alleghenies  before  1794.  Pulpits  were  in  fact 
chairs  of  theology.  Presbyterian  homes  were  incidentally 
theological  schools,  where  the  Shorter  Catechism  was  the 
text-book  for  every  member  of  the  family,  and  where  the 
theological  professor  of  the  congregation  gave  stated  ex¬ 
aminations.  Beyond  this  young  men  seeking  the  ministry 
could  go  by  becoming  personal  disciples  of  ministers  who 
were  well  known  for  their  ability,  the  pupil  in  some  cases 
living  at  the  home  of  the  master. 

In  the  method  of  instruction  just  mentioned,  personal 
touch  was,  of  course,  the  chief  advantage.  If  the  course 
of  study  was  not  broad,  concentration  upon  a  very  few 
subjects  scored  them  the  more  deeply  in  the  mind.  Didac¬ 
tic  and  polemic  theology  formed  indeed  the  chief  matter 
of  instruction,  exegesis  and  church  history  being  regarded 
as  incidental  helps.  Many  present-day  subjects  were  un¬ 
thought  of  because  the  conditions  that  day  had  not  called 
them  into  being.  Yet  the  art  of  building  and  preaching 
sermons  was  taught  under  the  inspiration  of  the  constant 
presence,  advice  and  example  of  the  master,  and  pastoral 
theology  of  a  kind  suited  to  the  times  was  inculcated  by 
making  the  pupil  a  companion  and  assistant  in  the  pas¬ 
toral  work.  As  the  disciples  of  Socrates  received  by  in¬ 
filtration  such  elements  of  Socrates  and  so  much  of  them 
as  each  was  fitted  by  capacity  to  take  in,  so  it  was  with 
these  personal  disciples  of  outstanding  ministers  in  the 
early  days. 
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Now  the  earlier  years  of  Service  Seminary  constitute  a 
period  of  transition  from  the  personal-disciple  stage  of 
theological  education  to  the  institutionalized  forms  of 
more  recent  times.  In  this  it  is  not  exceptional.  As  we 
should  expect,  the  early  seminaries,  under  the  direction  of 
the  churches  which  they  served,  took  theological  educa¬ 
tion  as  they  found  it,  and  developed  it  as  was  thought 
desirable  and  found  possible.  Service  Seminary  had  for 
many  years  but  one  professor.  So  it  was  at  the  first  with 
New  Brunswick  Seminary  under  Dr.  John  Livingston, 
with  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary  in  New  York  City 
under  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  with  the  Reformed  Presby¬ 
terian  Seminary  under  Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie,  with  Princeton 
Seminary  under  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  with  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Seminary  under  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Kerr.  The  students, 
few  in  number,  were  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
professor  as  the  disciple  of  a  little  earlier  day  had  borne 
to  his  master.  As  illustrating  this  I  may  condense  Dr. 
Alexander  McClelland’s  account  of  his  experience  as  a 
student  under  Dr.  Anderson  at  Service.  The  young  Mc¬ 
Clelland,  afterward  professor  in  Dickinson  and  Rutgers 
colleges  and  New  Brunswick  Seminary,  attended  Service 
Seminary  about  1810-13.  He  lived  three  years  in  the 
home  of  Dr.  Anderson  as  a  member  of  the  family.  The 
house  was  of  logs,  and  only  a  rough  partition  separated 
between  Dr.  Anderson’s  sleeping  room  and  that  of  the 
pupil.  Early  impressed  with  the  deep  piety  of  his  teacher, 
McClelland  “determined  to  make  the  old  man”  his  “par¬ 
ticular  study.”  In  pursuance  of  this  design  he  “played 
the  spy.”  He  felt  that  this  was  hardly  proper,  but  he 
could  not  resist  his  desire  to  know  what,  in  the  secret 
habits  of  the  old  man,  gave  such  delightful  acquaintance 
with  God.  Eight  peeps  out  of  ten  through  the  key-hole 
of  the  study  door  showed  the  old  man  upon  his  knees. 
Hearing  often  in  the  night  sounds  as  if  of  prayer,  Mc¬ 
Clelland  asked  Mrs.  Anderson  what  it  meant,  and  after 
much  hesitation  she  told  him  that  often  her  husband  could 
not  sleep  and  would  seek  to  quiet  his  nerves  with  a  half- 
hour  of  prayer.  To  a  young  man  this  seemed  a  strange 
medicine  for  nerves,  and  he  resolved  to  know  more  about 
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it.  He  found  a  crevice  in  the  partition,  applied  his  ear, 
and  got  a  revelation  of  what  prayer  is.  A  human  being 
was  talking  with  God,  in  very  truth  as  a  child  with  its 
father,  with  a  child’s  simplicity,  confidence,  eagerness  and 
hope.  The  young  man  went  back  to  his  bed  feeling  that 
he  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  a  holy  place.  “Many  a 
night,”  says  Dr.  McClelland,  referring  to  Dr.  Anderson’s 
praying,  “it  robbed  me  of  sleep,  and  when,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  the  little  man  joined  our  family  circle  in 
his  usual  quiet  apd  unobtrusive  way,  I  would  gaze  at  him 
as  if  I  saw  a  spirit.”  Under  such  circumstances  no  small 
part  of  Alexander  McClelland’s  preparation  for  his  fine 
life-work  he  would  receive  by  absorption.  It  was  so,  in 
the  earlier,  humble,  struggling  days  of  the  seminaries,  in 
the  case  of  many  a  young  man  who  enjoyed  similar  rela¬ 
tions  with  some  teacher-friend,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
in  the  process  of  institutionalizing  theological  education 
something  has  been  lost  which  we  should  strive  to  regain. 

So  far  as  human  origins  are  concerned,  the  young  men 
at  Service  received  their  theology  from  Holland  by  way 
of  Scotland.  Johannes  a  Marck,  professor  in  Leyden, 
taught  his  Didactic-Polemic  Compend  of  Christian  The¬ 
ology  and  his  Didactic-Polemic  Medulla  of  Christian  The¬ 
ology  to  an  earnest  Scotch  student  by  the  name  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Moncrief,  who  later  was  one  of  the  “four  fathers  of 
the  first  secession”  from  the  established  church.  Later 
still  Moncrief  became  professor  of  theology  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Church  in  Scotland,  and  taught  his  pupils  the  Me¬ 
dulla  and  the  Compend  of  his  Dutch  master.  One  of  his 
pupils  was  his  own  son,  William,  who  later  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  for  the  church,  and  taught  his  pupils 
in  turn  the  same  system  from  Marck.  John  Anderson 
was  one  of  the  younger  Moncrief’s  pupils,  and  when  Dr. 
Anderson  took  charge  of  Service  Seminary  the  young  men 
used  the  Medulla  of  Marck  as  a  handbook  and  he  used 
the  Medulla  and  the  Compend  as  the  basis  of  his  lectures. 
Professor  Anderson  would  lecture  three  or  four  hours  a 
day,  this  time  including  no  doubt  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  spent  in  informal  conversation  on  questions  raised 
by  the  students. 
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How  the  students  could  be  kept  busy  is  a  question  which 
naturally  arises  when  one  tries  to  construct  in  mind  an 
idea  of  that  far-off  work.  The  libraries  are  not  to  be 
forgotten.  The  gathering  of  a  library  is  shown  by  the 
early  records  of  the  first  seminaries  to  have  been  in  every 
case  a  matter  of  earnest  effort.  The  men  who  founded 
these  schools  had  for  the  most  part  had  university  train¬ 
ing,  and  knew  the  value  of  books  and  how  to  use  them. 
Under  appointment  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod 
Dr.  John  M.  Mason  visited  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
interest  of  the  Seminary  which  he  later  opened,  and 
brought  back  with  him  several  hundred  carefully  selected 
volumes.  Princeton  Seminary  had  the  use  of  the  library 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  eight  hundred  volumes 
of  Service  Seminary  would  help  Dr.  Anderson  to  keep 
his  pupils  busy,  particularly  as  he  was  himself  a  great 
lover  and  reader  of  books. 

In  Marck’s  Medulla,  moreover,  which  of.  course  they  had 
in  Latin,  there  are  about  a  thousand  paragraphs,  exceed¬ 
ingly  condensed,  each  with  its  array  of  scriptures  to  be 
consulted,  studied  to  understand  the  bearing  upon  the 
point  in  hand,  and  held  in  mind  ready  for  use  upon  de¬ 
mand.  A  later  professor  in  the  same  seminary,  in  order 
to  adapt  the  book  to  the  needs  of  a  later  generation  of 
pupils,  rendered  it  into  English,  threw  it  into  the  form 
of  question  and  answer,  and  made  of  it  a  book  three  times 
the  size  of  the  little  Latin  handbook,  and  it  is  on  record 
that  even  in  the  expanded  form  it  was  regarded  as  a  very 
compact  book. 

The  Latin  pages  of  the  Medulla  bristle,  moreover,  with 
Hebrew  text  (unpointed),  with  Greek  text,  and  with  ob¬ 
jections  supposed  to  be  leveled  from  all  sides  at  the  posi¬ 
tions  taken.  Arians,  Pelagians,  Jesuits,  Socinians,  Pap¬ 
ists,  Arminians,  as  well  as  Stoics,  Epicureans,  Cartesians, 
and  many  others,  state  their  objections  briefly  and  are 
summarily  answered.  We  read  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers 
and  of  the  Scholastics.  All  this  required  that  pupils  work 
hard  if  they  were  to  win  any  genuine  mastery.  To  com¬ 
plete  a  real  study  of  the  unpretentious  little  book  would 
require  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  more  knowledge  of 
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Greek,  and  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  and  of  Christian  doctrine. 

There  was  an  occasional  half-day’s  ride  on  horseback 
with  the  professor  as  he  was  doing  his  pastoral  work. 
There  were  sermons  to  be  written  and  preached  for  a 
criticism  that  criticized.  One  can  see  that  an  exacting 
teacher  might  keep  young  men  busy  without  much  more 
than  has  been  indicated. 

The  theology  taught  was  of  course  of  the  Calvinistic 
type.  It  was  not,  however,  the  harsher  supralapsarian 
Calvinism  which  Calvin  is  sometimes  charged  with,  which 
Beza  certainly  taught  and  which  Arminius  revolted  from, 
but  the  milder  Calvinism  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the 
Westminster  Confession,  which  denies  that  God  created 
men  and  permitted  them  to  fall  in  order  to  carry  out  an 
antecedent  purpose  to  save  some  and  punish  others.  More¬ 
over,  Professor  Anderson  had  been  reared  in  a  com¬ 
munion  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Marrow  of  Modem 
Divinity  were  cordially  accepted,  and  he  would  no  doubt 
urge  upon  his  students  the  privilege  and  duty  of  pressing 
upon  all  men,  not  as  elect  or  as  under  conviction,  but  as 
sinners,  the  divine  offer  of  Christ  as  a  Savior.  This  un¬ 
conditional  universalism  of  the  Gospel  offer  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  teaching  of  the  Associate  Church  from  the 
first,  and  today  stands  as  a  heritage  in  the  confessional 
standards  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Anderson  labored  in  the  Seminary  till  1819.  In 
1821  the  Seminary  was  removed  to  Canonsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was 
not  till  1835  that  a  second  professorship  was  established, 
that  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 
In  1855  the  seminary  was  removed  to  Xenia,  Ohio,  and 
in  1920  to  St.  Louis.  For  a  few  years  (1820-1826)  the 
Associate  Church  maintained  in  Philadelphia  an  eastern 
branch  of  the  seminary,  Canonsburgh  being  too  far  away 
for  students  from  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  the  West  established  a  seminary  at  Oxford,  Ohio, 
in  1839.  It  was  removed  to  Monmouth,  Illinois,  in  1857, 
and  in  1874  consolidated  with  Xenia  Seminary.  Accord- 
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ingly  Xenia  Seminary  inherits  the  history  and  traditions 
of  seminaries  of  both  churches  which,  in  1858,  united  to 
form  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

If  I  have  seemed  to  give  undue  attention  to  one  semi¬ 
nary,  my  defense  is  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  it  was  the  only  theological  seminary  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  until  December  of  1825,  when  the  Associate 
Reformed  Seminary  of  Pittsburgh  opened  its  doors.  This 
church  had  had  a  seminary  in  New  York  City,  under  Dr. 
John  M.  Mason’s  care,  from  1805  to  1821.  In  1820  the 
Synod  of  the  Scioto,  which  embraced  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  withdrew  from  the  eastern 
and  southern  synods  on  account  of  distance  and  some  dis¬ 
agreements,  and  constituted  itself  an  independent  synod 
— the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  West.  At  once  it 
began  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  theological  semi¬ 
nary  of  its  own.  As  a  result  the  Pittsburgh  Seminary 
(now  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church)  began  its  work 
in  1825,  with  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Kerr  as  its  first  professor. 

It  is  illustrative  of  the  smallness  of  the  beginnings  of 
theological  education  in  the  west  and  also  of  the  self- 
denying  spirit  of  the  pioneer  professors  that  Dr.  Kerr 
received  $200.00  a  year  for  his  work,  and  that  of  the 
$800.00  which  he  received  for  the  four  years  of  his  in¬ 
cumbency  he  gave' $700.00  to  found  a  Young  Men’s  Fund 
to  assist  young  men  in  preparing  for  the  ministry.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  now  from  that  Young  Men’s  Fund 
students  may  receive  certain  specified  aid. 

If  the  years  1825  to  1835  be  not  too  late  to  include  under 
the  word  “Early”  of  the  subject  announced,  brief  mention 
will  be  allowed  of  larger  work  done  under  more  favorable 
conditions  by  larger  churches. 

Three  Presbyterian  seminaries  opened  their  doors  dur¬ 
ing  that  decade,  the  Western  in  1827  in  Allegheny  Town ; 
McCormick  in  1830  at  Hanover,  Indiana;  and  Lane  in 
1832  “on  Walnut  Hills,  near  Cincinnati.”  After  getting  ' 
Princeton  fairly  established,  the  Presbyterian  Church  con¬ 
centrated  her  efforts  for  theological  education  for  some 
years  upon  that  school.  Some  synods  wished  to  establish, 
synodical  theological  seminaries,  but  in  1818  the  General 
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Assembly  declined  to  give  any  advice  on  the  matter  and 
left  the  synods  to  judge  for  themselves.  Two  seminaries 
were  thus  organized  by  synods: — Auburn,  at  Auburn, 
New  York;  and  Union,  at  Hampton  Sidney,  Virginia, 
both  of  which  opened  in  1821.  But  the  church  as  a  whole 
did  not  take  up  the  establishment  of  a  second  Assembly 
seminary  until  1825,  when  the  Assembly  decided  that  it 
was  “expedient  forthwith  to  establish  a  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  the  West,  to  be  styled  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States. The  location  was  not  decided  upon  until  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  1827,  when,  “after  consider¬ 
able  discussion  and  various  motions,”  Allegheny  Town  was 
victorious  over  Cincinnati  by  two  votes.  A  class  of  four 
young  men  entered  in  November,  1827,  and,  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  appointment  by  the  Board,  the  Reverend  E.  P. 
Swift  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stockton  began  the  work  of 
instruction.  The  Assembly,  in  1828,  fixed  the  salary  of 
a  professor  at  $1,500.00. 

For  years  before  the  decision  against  Cincinnati  as  the 
home  of  the  Western  Seminary,  far-seeing  men  of  the 
lower  Ohio  region  had  strongly  felt  that  a  seminary  should 
be  located  farther  west  than  Pittsburgh.  The  brethren 
east  of  the  Alleghenies,  were  the  bulk  of  the  church 
still  was,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  realize  how  an  em¬ 
pire  was  growing  with  the  “Queen  City  of  the  West”  as 
its  center.  This  feeling  in  that  great  region  shows  itself 
in  various  attempts  to  found  schools  about  the  year  1830. 
The  Synod  of  Kentucky  requested  the  General  Assembly 
of  1829  to  take  under  its  care  a  theological  seminary 
which  the  Synod  had  just  established  at  Danville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  under  the  charter  of  Centre  College.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  asked  the  Synod  to  wait  a  year  on  account  of  “the 
immaturity  of  their  present  arrangements.”  In  1830  the 
Synod  of  Indiana  established  a  theological  school  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  college  at  Hanover,  Indiana.  This  school 
was  later  removed  to  New  Albany,  Indiana,  and  finally 
to  Chicago  as  McCormick  Seminary. 

Cincinnati  was  to  have  her  seminary.  By  private  enter¬ 
prise,  two  Baptist  brothers  by  the  name  of  Lane  assisting 
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the  Presbyterian  brethren,  the  foundation  of  Lane  Semi¬ 
nary  was  laid.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  said  in  1830  that 
the  greatest  thought  that  had  ever  entered  his  mind  was 
the  thought  of  educating  ministers  in  the  west  and  for 
the  west.  In  1832  Lane  was  opened  with  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  as  Professor  of  Theology  and  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Biggs  a^  Professor  of  Church  History,  Dr.  Calvin  E. 
Stowe  being  added  to  the  force  the  next  year  as  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature. 

The  extension  of  the  term  “Early”  to  1835  permits  men¬ 
tion  of  the  opening  of  Oberlin’s  Seminary  in  1833.  The 
originators  of  the  idea  were  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
John  J.  Shipherd,  and  Philo  P.  Stewart,  a  missionary  to 
the  Indians  in  Mississippi.  It  was  intended  as  a  strictly 
missionary  enterprise.  Charles  G.  Finney  came  in  1835 
and  made  Oberlin  a  center  for  the  teaching  of  evangelism. 
Oberlin  early  opened  its  doors  to  all  races  and  both  sexes. 
It  has  never  been  organically  connected  with  any  eccle¬ 
siastical  body. 

Two  Lutheran  seminaries  deserve  mention  for  brave 
struggles  in  their  day  of  small  things.  The  theological 
seminary  of  Capital  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  first 
located  by  the  Ohio  Synod  at  Canton,  Ohio,  where  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilhelm  Schmidt,  a  graduate  of  Halle,  was  pastor 
of  five  congregations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton.  That 
was  in  1830.  The  next  year  the  seminary  and  Professor 
Schmidt  were  transferred  to  Columbus. 

The  first  building  for  Concordia  Lutheran  Seminary, 
now  in  St.  Louis,  was- made  of  logs,  in  the  woods  of  Perry 
County,  Missouri,  by  the  hands  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Faculty.  The  seminary  was  founded  to  furnish  a  ministry 
for  the  emigrants  from  Saxony  who  had  fled  from  re- 
'  ligious  persecution  in  the  Fatherland. 

The  early  professors  in  these  seminaries  were  all  at 
the  same  time  pastors  of  congregations.  How  they  could 
get  through  with  all  they  did  is  hard  to  see.  Many  things 
now  regarded  as  duties  of  the  pastorate  were  indeed  not 
thought  of  then,  but  at  the  same  time  some  things  which 
we  have  discarded  they  regarded  as  of  prime  importance. 
The  distances  they  had  to  cover  on  horseback  over  hills 
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and  through  forests  would  appall  most  ministers  of  today. 
It  is  a  matter  of  grateful  record  that  they  did  not  neglect 
pastoral  visitation,  personal  rebuke  and  warning,  min¬ 
istration  to  the  sick  and  dying,  or  anything  pertaining 
to  the  office  of  shepherd  of  the  flock.  Yet  from  early  in 
November  to  the  last  of  April  they  gave  three  or  four 
hours  a  day  to  their  pupils,  and  the  general  testimony  is 
that  they  did  not  often  miss  their  work  in  the  seminary 
lecture-room. 

They  could,  of  course,  use  in  the  pulpit  more  of  their 
class-room  material,  with  less  effort  spent  upon  popular¬ 
izing  it,  than  would  be  possible  today.  Yet,  when  all  is 
said,  they  were  busy  men. 

The  fact  is  that  as  a  class  they  were  able  men.  They 
had  natural  gifts  that  were  above  the  average,  were  well 
educated,  and  had  the  genius  for  hard  work.  It  is  related 
of  many  of  them  that  they  were  exceedingly  methodical, 
apportioning  their  work  to  the  days  of  the  week  and  the 
hours  of  the  day.  On  a  Sabbath  morning  the  announce¬ 
ment  would  be  “On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  in  company 
with  Elder  So-and-So,  I  shall  visit  the  families  in  district 
so-and-so  in  the  following  order.'  That  was  Elder  So- 
and-So’s  district,  and  he  was  supposed  to  know  a  good  deal 
more  about  the  spiritual  state  and  behavior  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  therein  and  to  have  more  concern  in  the  matter,  than 
would  be  regarded  obligatory  now.  All  the  members  of 
those  families  would  "be  at  home,  if  possible,  ready  for 
examination  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  or  other  formu¬ 
lary,  and  for  instruction  and  prayer. 

John  Anderson  of  Service  was  educated  in  one  of  the 
universities  of  Scotland.  He  could  study  hard  fourteen 
hours  a  day.  He  had  a  passion  for  reading  and  study, 
and  would  spend  for  books  every  dollar  he  could  possibly 
spare  from  his  meager  income,  and  some  dollars  that  he 
could  not  spare.  It  is  related  of  him  that  when  he  went 
to  the  towns  or  cities  to  meetings  of  church  courts,  his 
friends  watched  him  for  fear  he  would  spend  too  much 
of  his  money  for  books  and  not  have  enough  to  get  home. 
It  was  his  habit  to  read  as  he  rode  his  horse  about  the 
country.'  If  the  numerous  stories  related  of  him  are 
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myths,  they  testify  none  the  less  to  the  impression  of 
studiousness  and  scholarship  which  he  made  upon  those 
who  knew  him.  Dr.  Joseph  Kerr,  first  professor  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  seminary,  was  a  graduate  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Dick, 
Second  professor  in  the  same  seminary,  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  having  taken  every  honor 
of  his  class  but  one. 

To  their  students  these  professors  seemed  eminently 
able  men  of  God,  and  in  later  years  their  glad  testimony 
was  uniformly  to  that  effect. 


THE  LARGER  VIEW  OF  CONVERSION 

BY  PRESIDENT  JOHN  E.  KUIZENGA,  D.D. 

WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
HOLLAND,  MICH. 

In  all  there  are  only  five  subjects  for  the  psychology  of 
religion  to  study, — ^to-wit,  man  as  man,  the  child,  the  con¬ 
vert,  the  saint,  and  the  religious  group.  American  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  subject,  under  the  leadership  of  Starbuck 
and  James,  were  chiefly  interested  in  the  convert.  Later 
attention  turned  more  to  the  child  and  the  group,  and  still 
later  to  the  saint.  It  is  very  certain  that  this  larger  view 
of  the  subject  will  lead  to  a  better  estimate  and  under¬ 
standing  of  conversion. 

One  of  the  best  recent  descriptions  of  conversion  is 
from  the  personal  life  of  Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones: 

I  hesitate  to  speak  of  such  sacred  things  as  inward  experiences, 
but  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  touch  the  heart  of  one’s  religion, 
even  in  boyhood  without  a  few  words  of  personal  confession.  They 
shall  be  as  simple,  direct  and  honest  as  I  can  make  them.  .  .  . 
I  have  already  told  how,  little  by  little,  I  found  myself  living  a 
divided  life.  I  was  utterly  dissatisfied  with  myself,  and  yet  I  did 
not  know  what  had  happened.  I  had  passed  a  boundary.  I  was  no 
longer  a  careless  happy-go-lucky  boy,  satisfied  if  only  I  had  enough 
to  eat  and  could  play  as  many  hours  as  I  wanted  to.  There  was 
a  flaming  sword  at  every  path  which  led  back  to  the  old  Eden  of 
peaceful,  happy,  innocent  childhood.  Nobody  understood  me  any 
more,  but  the  worst  of  it  was  that  I  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
myself.  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  trying  to  be  good.  .  .  .  The  harder 
I  tried,  the  more  I  knew  I  was  failing.  ...  I  was  in  truth  a  double 
personality,  for  I  hated  sin.  I  loved  goodness  .  .  .  yet  I  went  to 
bed  night  after  night  with  the  heavy  feeling  upon  me  that  I  was 
farther  than  ever  from  my  goodness.  .  .  . 

While  I  was  in  this  crisis — with  an  old  self  not  dead  and  a  new 
self  not  born,  and  ignorant  what  these  sunrise  streaks  on  my  chaos 
really  meant — we  had  a  new  kind  of  meeting  in  our  little  school- 
house.  ...  At  first  we  boys  went  for  “fun” — it  soon  ceased  to  be 
fun,  and  grew  more  serious,  for  I  saw  that  I  was  approaching  an 
unescapable  conviction.  Each  night  it  became  clearer  that  there 
were  only  two  kinds  of  lives — with  two  distinct  issues.  What  had 
been  dim  and  vague  in  my  long  struggle  had  suddenly  become  sharp 
and  clearly  defined.  ...  At  length  one  night  there  came  a  bursting 
poinL  and  with  every  artery  throbbing  and  my  heart  pounding  so 
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hard  I  thought  everybody  must  hear  it.  With  a  tremendous  effort 
I  made  my  tong^ue  say,  “I  want  to  be  a  Christian.”  .  .  I  knew  I 

had  won  my  first  spiritual  victory.”  ^ 

One  of  the  best  things  about  this  description  is  the  sug¬ 
gestion  given  that  conversion  cannot  be  understood  unless 
we  see  it  against  the  background  of  the  whole  life : 

The  whole  situation,  now  so  hard  to  describe  clearly,  would  hardly 
be  worth  telling  about,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  an  ex¬ 
perience  which  is  well  nigh  universal.  .  .  . 

There  is  in  one’s  early  life  a  whole  series  of  budding  periods 
when  some  new  hunger  or  desire  suddenly  sprouts  out  into  a 
strange  activity.  Some  new  capacity  dawns  and  demands  a  career 
for  itself.  The  impulse  to  suck  is,  of  course,  the  earliest.  The 
desire  to  kick  the  little  legs  and  to  crow  almost  overmasters  a 
healthy  baby.  Without  forewarning  the  budding  moment  comes 
for  creeping,  and  this  most  primitive  mode  of  travel  has  its  tri¬ 
umphant  course.  It  would  apparently  last  for  life  did  not  a  new 
impulse  bud  which  introduces  a  better  mode  of  locomotion.  .  .  . 
More  miraculous  still  is  the  hatching  out  of  the  first  word  which 
gives  voice  to  the  little  soul  within.  .  .  . 

But  now  there  comes  later  a  still  more  critical  budding  time. 
The  small  individual  self  begins  to  discover  his  incompleteness,  and 
to  yearn,  however  vaguely,  for  that  Life  in  which  he  can  find 
fulfillment.  His  real  hunger  for  God  has  dawned.  .  . 

This  suggestion  that  conversion  must  be  seen  against 
its  larger  background  comes,  of  course,  in  this  case,  from 
the  study  of  conversion  in  relation  to  the  growing  life 
of  the  child;  the  convert  is  better  understood  after  the 
study  of  the  child.  But  it  raises  the  question  whether  we 
shall  not  come  to  a  still  larger  view  of  conversion,  if  we 
study  it  against  its  total  background  of  the  man,  and  the 
saint,  and  the  total  fact  and  meaning  of  life.  In  our 
judgment  such  a  study  suggests  that  conversion  is  the 
supreme  step  in  the  great  integration  movement  of  life. 

1.  There  is  to  begin  with  the  subjective  trend  towards 
integration  into  true  personality.  Personality  is  used 
loosely  in  a  popular  sense  to  indicate  striking  personal 
characteristics,  the  unique  charm  of  some  individuals,  as 
in  the  phrase,  “He  has  an  attractive  personality.”  That 


1  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Finding  the  Trail  of  Life,  pp.  Ill  ff. 

2  Ibid,  p.  112. 
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is  not  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  here.  By  per¬ 
sonality  we  mean,  “self-knowledge,  self-reverence,  self- 
direction,  self-control.”  Stalker  hits  the  idea  when  he 
speaks  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Religious  Psychology  of 
life  as  a  development  from  individuality  to  personality. 
The  raw  inborn  powers  of  life  must  be  unified,  harmo¬ 
nized,  and  organized  about  a  worthy  dominating  centre 
of  control.  There  are  many  indications  that  our  life  was 
created  for  exactly  such  a  centering  and  unification. 

There  is  in  our  physical  organism  abundant  evidence 
of  a  purpose  that  reaches  its  goal  only  in  such  centering 
and  control.  The  unique  fact  is  that  from  the  higher 
centres  in  the  brain  we  may  control  all  the  complicated 
muscles  of  the  body,  and  unify  them  in  action.  Prof. 
James  has  somewhere  a  characteristic  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  if  we  strike  the  roots  of  a  tree  we  are  sure  the 
only  response  will  be  a  vague  trembling  of  the  branches, 
but  if  we  tread  on  the  foot  of  a  man,  there  is  no  telling 
what  the  response  may  be.  There  may  be  the  mere  reflex 
of  trying  to  pull  the  foot  away.  It  is  possible  the  man 
may  move  the  other  foot.  He  may  use  his  hands  to  push  us 
away.  It  is  possible  also  the  man  may  stand  perfectly 
still.  The  point  is  that  from  the  brain  the  whole  action 
of  the  complicated  muscles  of  the  body  may  be  directed, 
and  controlled  into  unified  action.  Of  course,  the  body 
structure  of  all  higher  animals  has  somewhat  the  same 
power  of  centralization.  But  even  this  fact  merely  adds 
to  the  total  significance  when  seen  in  its  full  relations. 
Anyone  may  read  in  Simpson’s  Spiritual  Interpretation 
of  Nature,  or  other  book  of  that  sort,  the  story  of  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  central  nervous  system  as 
we  ascend  the  scale  of  life  from  the  simplest  Protozoa 
to  man,  and  as  he  reads  it  will  be  borne  irresistibly  in 
upon  him  that  in  man  we  find  a  sort  of  goal  reached  in  the 
plans  of  creation,  so  that  in  man  with  his  large  brain  and 
unusual  power  of  combination  of  incoming  impulses  we 
have  the  instrument  not  only  of  the  most  complex  response 
re-action  possible,  but  in  man  the  creature  fore-ordained 
to  the  highest  possible  type  of  centralization  and  variety 
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of  directed  control.^  Integration,  unification,  direction, 
is  thus  the  law  writ  large  on  the  members  of  our  human 
frame. 

This  predestined  purpose — Simpson  proves  it  is  strictly 
scientific  to  speak  thus — of  integration  becomes  evident 
also  in  the  structure  of  the  mind.  The  story  of  Tommy 
and  Grizel  will  be  remembered,  how  she  taunted  Tommy 
that  it  took  him  so  long  to  make  up  his  mind,  and  how 
he  answered,  “No  wonder!  I  have  so  many  minds  to 
make  up.”  Human  nature  as  it  is,  shows  us  many  native 
instincts,  as  well  as  intelligence,  together  with  the  higher 
rational  nature  of  man  in  its  esthetic,  moral,  rational,  and 
spiritual  elements.  Waiving  for  the  time  being  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  animal  anticipates  or  prophesies 
these,  the  fact  is  that  in  man  these  elements  of  the  soul 
are  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  all  of  them  call  for  unifica¬ 
tion. 

Even  in  the  instincts  there  is  clamoring  for  such  unifica¬ 
tion  and  higher  integration.  Even  though  one  be  inclined 
to  think  McDougall  attempts  over  much  in  his  efforts  to 
explain  all  the  complexity  of  life  in  terms  of  such  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  instincts  only,  the  fact  of  such  integration  and 
the  need  of  it  is  patent.  Instincts  are  not  meant  to  func¬ 
tion  anarchistically ;  they  were  not  meant  to  be  fixed  bits 
of  isolated  structure,  the  mosaic  must  be  wrought  into 
design  after  chosen  pattern.  This  becomes  all  the  more 
evident  when  we  view  the  instincts  in  their  relation  to  the 
higher  powers  of  man.  These  instincts  are  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  to  keep  life  agoing,  but  it 
is  to  be  kept  agoing  in  the  interest  of  the  higher  powers 
of  the  self.  It  is  reason  in  all  its  higher  reaches  that  is 
evidently  set  to  take  the  whip-hand  and  thus  to  control  the 
instincts. 

Life  in  man  may  thus  be  lived  on  any  one  of  several 
levels  successively  higher.  Esthetics  may  take  command, 
and  art  be  made  the  mistress;  or  better  still,  morality 
direct  both  the  instinctive  and  the  esthetic ;  or  even  better, 
the  higher  reason  with  its  clamorous  Why  may  insist  that 

J.  Y.  Simpson,  The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Nature, 
Chapt  13. 
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instincts  and  esthetics  and  morality  be  woven  together  in 
a  higher  pattern  that  appreciates  all  higher  values  and 
sets  up  worthy  goals  as  the  ruling  ideals  of  the  life.  All 
of  which  makes  it  clear  enough  that  what  is  the  law 
written  on  the  members  of  the  body  is  also  the  law  written 
on  the  structure  of  the  mind,  that  integration  and  unifica¬ 
tion  is  the  fore-ordained  goal  of  man. 

The  phenomena  of  adolescence  add  their  bit  to  the 
meaning.  After  all  the  study  of  youth  made  in  America, 
perhaps  no  one  ever  formulated  the  significance  of  ado¬ 
lescence  so  well  as  the  Dutchman  Herman  Bavinck,  who 
insists  that  adolescence  is  the  pre-ordained  time  for  self- 
discovery,  self-unification,  and  the  birth  of  true  person¬ 
ality.  Adolescence  seems  to  give  warning  that  the  big 
thing  of  life  is  to  happen.  The  child  as  child,  below  twelve, 
ha;s  achieved  a  very  considerable  degree  of  self-control. 
But  with  the  coming  of  adolescence  it  seems  as  though 
God  says  that  the  plan  has  been  too  small.  There  comes 
the  first  period  of  adolescence,  expansion  as  Weigle  has 
called  it,  when  all  the  work  accomplished  seems  to.be 
broken  up,  and  there  is  thrust  upon  youth  the  enormous 
number  cf  new  elements  which  will  be  needed  in  the  larger 
work  of  life,  and  the  whole  raw  material  of  life  is  aug¬ 
mented.  Follows  a  period  of  sprawling,  which  makes  so 
largely  for  self-knowledge,  and  after  that  life  becomes  an 
effort  consciously  made  for  control  and  self-direction.  If 
it  be  true,  as  Starbuck  contended,  even  with  limitations, 
that  conversion  is  an  adolescent  phenomenon,  then  from 
the  experience  of  youth  seen  in  relation  to  the  whole 
nature  of  man  it  would  seem  legitimate  to  conclude  that 
the  unifying  movement  is  the  fore-ordained  movement  of 
integration  of  the  self  around  God  as  the  controlling  cen¬ 
tre. 

One  point  more  to  complete  the  subjective  argument. 
Deep  in  the  self  is  the  sense  of  individual  value  and  sig¬ 
nificance.  King  Mtesa  of  Uganda,  with  the  naivette  of 
the  savage,  told  Stanley,  “When  I  come  to  L#ondon,  God 
himself  will  take  notice  of  it  in  Heaven.”  A  Christian 
hymn  has  the  audacity  to  suggest. 

Through  all  eternity 

My  ransomed  soul  shall  be. 

Something  for  Thee. 
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There  is  this  sense  of  the  value  of  the  individual  life, — 
and  this  sense  is  probably  the  mother-sense  out  of  which 
come  all  those  values  organized  later  in  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion.  Even  if  one  suggest  as  does  Leuba  that  religion  is 
after  all  nothing  but  man’s  mistake  in  seeking  wrong  and 
impossible  support  for  his  sense  of  personal  value,  the 
sense  of  value  is  there,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  this 
value  can  be  maintained  without  God  ultimately.  So  that 
from  the  very  deepest  sense  in  him,  man  somehow  is 
driven  to  find  in  God  a  centre  of  unification  and  direc¬ 
tion. 

Now  from  all  of  these  lines  of  arguments  together, 
which  see  man  in  his  structure  against  the  background 
of  his  place  in  nature,  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  conversion 
be  the  supreme  integration  movement  of  a  human  life, 
then  conversion  is  the  fore-ordained  goal  of  the  individual. 

2.  This  argument  from  the  subjective  indications  of 
the  need  of  self  unification  receives  additional  emphasis 
frgm  the  pressure  of  experience  towards  integration.  This 
is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  in  addition  to  the  inner 
law  written  upon  our  being,  God  also  uses  the  forces  of 
nature  and  society  to  thunder  in  our  ears,  “Become  a  self 
— organize,  control,  integrate.”^ 

Our  experiences  with  nature  compel  us  to  choose  and 
determine  a  course.  There  is  somewhere  a  picture  of  a 
college  girl,  a  co-ed,  walking  between  two  college  boys, 
and  the  artist  has  pictured  the  girl  as  a  succession  of 
profile  views  showing  how  she  turns  her  head  first  to  one 
and  then  to  the  other  lad — a  sort  of  St.  Vitus  dance  of  fas¬ 
cination.  Such  is  really  our  response  to  the  impulses  that  - 
come  to  us  from  nature.  The  stimuli  of  nature  make  their 
appeal  to  every  phase  of  our  being.  Our  senses  are  end¬ 
lessly  stimulated  by  the  innumerable  objects  about  us. 
Every  instinct  is  incessantly  buffeted  by  invitations.  Not 
the  instincts  only.  The  beauty  of  flower  and  field  and 
lake  and  mountain,  the  glory  of  sunsets,  the  enchantments 
of  cloud  forms,  the  unending  invitations  to  think  and 
know,  the  brooding  presence  through  all  nature — all  these 
are  pressure  on  a  self  to  choose,  to  think,  and  to  know, 
and  they  mediate  self-discovery. 
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But  particularly  is  this  true  with  respect  to  society. 
All  of  this  has  been  worked  out  so  well  by  Prof.  Cooley^ 
it  never  needs  doing  again.  Society  in  its  re-action  on  us 
is  a  marvellous  instrument  to  make  a  man  know  himself 
and  to  make  him  take  a  place  and  play  a  part.  Phil¬ 
osophers  of  a  mechanistic,  behaviouristic  type  may 
shrewdly  argue  that  we  are  fated  to  a  certain  course  of 
behaviour — ^you  cannot  read  even  a  page  of  it  all  without 
finding  unending  phrases  which  indicate  that  the  phil¬ 
osopher,  in  spite  of  his  philosophy,  talks  as  if  we  must 
choose  certain  things  and  play  a  part  which  is  of  our  own 
making.  Society  knows  nothing  of  complicated  human 
machines — it  is  a  sphere  for  forming  responsible,  self¬ 
directing  persons,  and  this  is  true  of  society  even  when  it 
does  not  consciously  undertake  to  shape  persons. 

But  it  is  all  the  more  true  of  society  when  it  becomes 
self-conscious,  and  undertakes  to  make  or  re-make  human 
nature.  Hocking  has  strikingly  shown  what  is  the  real 
wonder  that  underlies  all  the  striving  of  society.'"  It  is 
especially  at  the  basis  of  government,  education  and  re¬ 
form.  Here  are  the  simple  assumptions : 

that  human  nature  is  not  right; 
that  we  know  it  ought  to  be; 
that  we  know  how  to  make  it  right. 

All  of  this  seems  simple  enough — hiding  the  enormous 
assumptions  and  difficulties  involved ;  for  the  questioning 
of  these  simple  positions  leads  off  into  our  greatest  pro¬ 
fundities  and  our  worst  puzzles.  Are  we  so  sure  that 
human  nature  is  not  right?  Are  we  quite  sure  that  we 
know  what  it  ought  to  be?  Are  we  so  sure  that  we  know 
how  to  make  human  nature  what  it  ought  to  be?  These 
are,  of  course,  the  perplexities  of  all  the  schools  of  thought. 
And  yet  there  is  the  fact  that  these  simple  assumptions 
underlie  all  social  effort,  and  unless  somehow  we  hold  to 
them  society  would  fall  apart.  But  the  particular  point 
to  get  here  and  now  is  that  the  whole  trend  of  social 

*  Cooley,  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order. 

Hocking,  Human  Nature  and  Its  Remaking,  Chapt.  2. 
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pressure  is  thus  to  point  man  to  the  duty  of  self-unification 
and  self-direction. 

And  the  point  may  be  further  elaborated  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  trend  of  human  experience  both  in  re¬ 
action  to  nature  and  to  society.  For  soon  or  late,  in  spite 
of  the  creeds  that  shriek  against  it,  there  comes  out  of 
experience  to  the  individual  the  sense  of  the  supremest 
duty  of  being  a  self,  responsible  for  what  one  has  made 
of  himself.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  indeed,  that  each 
for  himself  is  impressed  with  the  truth,  in  spite  of  all  the 
shouting  to  the  contrary,  that  life  is  just  our  one  chance 
of  achieving  selfhood,  character,  integration  about  some 
worthy  purpose.  So  that  the  matter  at  this  stage  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  thought  that  the  law  of  required 
integration,  which  is  written  large  on  our  members  both 
physical  and  mental,  is  also  the  law  which  is  emphasized 
by  all  our  experience  in  nature  and  society:  integration 
is  the  fore-ordained  end  of  human  life. 

3.  A  third  line  of  argument  is  the  argument  from  all 
partial  integrations  of  the  self,  which  unite  to  point  to  the 
need  of  the  highest  integration. 

There  is  the  unique  but  indubitable  negative  argument 
from  the  experience  of  “lustful”  persons.  The  amazing 
thing  about  “sinners”  is  that  they  are  more  interesting 
than  those  who  merely  drift.  Falstaff  is  an  example. 
Still  another  example  is  the  fact  that  a  man  who  is  a 
deliberate  sinner  is  almost  always  more  interesting  even 
to  a  good  woman,  than  a  man  who  merely  drifts,  who 
has  no  character.  Men  of  that  stripe,  who  are  master¬ 
fully  bad,  are  found  in  every  place,  and  they  are  much 
more  to  be  reckoned  with  in  every  town  than  those  who 
are  not  consciously  and  deliberately  anything.  The  very 
perversion  of  what  human  nature  ought  to  be  argues 
rather  powerfully  against  the  human  nature  that  is  not 
yet  an  achievement,  argues  that  to  be  centralized  and 
self-directed  fits  more  with  the  need  we  all  recognize  and 
immediately  feel.  Of  course,  it  remains  to  be  added  that 
the  experience  of  such  man  given  to  evil,  from  the  days  of 
“Ecclesiastes”  and  before,  proves  that  the  “sinner”  is  in 
unstable  equilibrium,  and  that  lust  in  every  form  high 
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or  low  is  an  inadequate  centre  for  the  organization  of  a 
personality.  There  is  nothing  in  what  we  may  call  a 
“sinful  life”  to  satisfy  every  phase  of  the  self.  On  the 
low  plane  of  instinct  there  is  not  enough  to  serve  as  the 
satisfaction  for  a  real  self. 

There  are  other  attempts  at  integration  about  certain 
centres,  which  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  When  one 
attempts  to  organize  life  about  the  “esthetic,”  we  have  the 
artist.  He  certainly  achieves  more  of  personality  than 
is  possible  on  the  plane  of  appetite  and  physical  desire. 
An  artist  may  be  considerable  of  a  person,  but  not  ever 
a  supreme  person.  There  are  those  who  dream  of  redeem¬ 
ing  society  by  art.  Alas  for  them ;  for  long  ago  Emerson 
pointed  out  that  the  artist  himself  generally  gives  us  no 
reason  for  reliance  on  any  such  hope.  Emerson  pointed 
out  that  the  lives  of  the  artists  very  generally  do  not  offer 
very  good  examples  for  general  imitation.  Very  common 
observation  confirms  the  fact  that  the  artist  may  be  very 
much  less  than  a  man.  What  after  all  is  the  so-called 
“temperamental”  in  the  artists,  but  the  sign  that  art  is  too 
feeble  a  center  for  the  achievement  of  a  complete  unifica¬ 
tion  of  a  self.  Just  in  proportion  as  artists  are  more 
than  artists,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  men  and 
women,  are  they  great  in  art ;  in  proportion  as  they  have 
nothing  but  art,  they  shrivel  up. 

There  is  also  the  effort  to  centralize  life  and  achieve 
personality  about  intellect.  And  again  it  must  be  said 
that  this  type  of  life  is  higher  than  life  on  the  animal  level. 
The  field  open  for  thought  is  so  amazing,  that  one  may 
happily  spend  a  large  part  of  his  life,  before  he  discovers 
that  even  knowledge  cannot  satisfy.  Common  folk  feel 
this — hence  the  common  attitude  of  kindly  toleration  and 
gentle  pity  with  which  the  college  professor  is  regarded. 
People  seem  to  feel  that  if  a  man  is  to  be  a  “professor,” 
he  must  also  be  more  than  a  professor.  The  same  truth 
is  borne  home  to  us  in  the  fact  that  we  all  suspect  the 
“specialist.”  We  have  too  many  specialists  who  are  not 
even  “men.”  As  the  old  Scotch  woman  is  reported  to 
have  said:  “Our  last  minister  was  a  good  preacher,  but 
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he  wasna  a  man !”  Munsterberg  pointed  out  that  a  man 
of  hard  common  sense  is  a  much  safer  guide  in  estimating 
Spiritism  than  a  specialist.  Intellect,  however  fascinating 
its  long  quest,  ends  bankrupt,  so  far  as  the  achievement  of 
a  completely  unified  personality  is  concerned.  “The  in¬ 
tellectuals,”  the  “intelligensia,” — these  have  become  terms 
of  reproach.  Our  universities  have  in  them  many  men 
who  can  teach  a  “subject,”  but  are  themselves  contempt¬ 
ible.  Those  teachers  who  are  not  such  have  always  some¬ 
thing  besides  their  specialty. 

Why  shall  not  one  achieve  personality  in  morality? 
There  are  those  who  make  morality  their  supreme  centre. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  today,  when  morality,  instead 
of  being  merely  individual,  takes  to  its  heart  the  service 
of  man.  Also  of  this  it  may  be  said  that  it  achieves  a 
higher  life  than  either  appetite,  esthetics,  or  intellect. 
And  yet,  even  if  one  “make  a  religion”  of  his  morality 
or  “social  service,”  in  the  end  he  fails.  Individual  moral¬ 
ity  comes  to  bankruptcy  in  two  forms.  It  leads  to  self- 
righteousness,  or  else  to  the  broken  heart.  When  men 
do  not  reckon  with  morality  seriously,  they  pass  on  to 
a  species  of  moral  snobbery  which  is  blind  to  its  own  in¬ 
sufficiency,  even  while  it  shuts  the  gates  of  mercy  on 
mankind.  The  publicans  and  the  sinners  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  before  the  Pharisee.  Of  all  egregious  human  failures, 
the  most  pathetic  are  the  professed  moralists,  witness  the 
eighteenth  century  in  English  literature.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  men  do  take  morals  seriously,  it  leads  on  only 
to  the  broken  heart.  Who  reckons  seriously  with  the  law, 
in  the  end  cries  out,  “God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!” 
Neither  is  the  result  different  when  morality  takes  the 
form  of  service  to  society.  No  man  can  live  merely  in 
his  love  of  human  society — ^there  is  too  much  misery,  and 
worse  than  that,  there  is  too  much  wickedness  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  good-will.  Those  who  live  only  for  charity 
and  reform  draw  back  into  selfish  indifference,  or  else 
they  give  up  in  despair.  All  of  which  points  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  there  is  not  enough  in  ethics,  however  put,  to 
engage  the  totality  of  all  the  complex  powers  and  needs 
of  human  nature. 
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This  third  line  of  argument,  if  one  will  study  it  care¬ 
fully,  leads  to  results  and  conclusions  that  are  perfectly 
amazing.  It  seems  to  tell  us  that  the  need  of  a  center 
of  unity  which  can  engage  all  the  powers  of  man  cannot 
be  found  in  anything  less  than  God  himself.  If  it  should 
prove  to  be  true  that  the  unification,  the  integration,  which 
man  needs  according  to  his  constitution,  according  to  his 
place  in  the  scale  of  life,  according  to  the  pressure  of 
experience,  cannot  be  found  in  anything  except  in  his 
conscious  relation  to  God;  and  if  conversion  is  such  a 
conscious  integration  through  discovery  of  God,  then  con¬ 
version  is  the  fore-ordained  goal  for  which  our  earth  has 
travailed. 

4.  There  is  a  last  line  of  argument  to  be  suggested, 
the  argument  from  non-Christian  conversions.  The  whole 
argument  has  been  well  put  in  Underwood’s  Conversion: 
Christian  and  Non-Christian.  There  are  such  conversions 
in  all  religion.  By  conversion  we  mean  the  conscious 
attempt  to  center  the  life  about  God,  together  with  the 
new  method  of  living  toward  nature  and  among  men 
which  comes  when  God  is  made  the  centre. 

There  were  such  conversions  in  pagan  antiquity.  In 
the  mystery  religions,  as  is  well  known  today,  the  su¬ 
preme  concern  was  regeneration  and  conversion — ^to  such 
a  degree,  indeed,  that  not  a  few  have  thought  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  a  crazy-quilt  made  up  by  selection  from  the 
mystery  religions.  But  Dill  shows  that  there  were  con¬ 
versions  under  Pagan  preaching.  Polemon  was  the  son 
of  a  rich  Athenian,  and  a  very  dissolute  youth.  Once 
coming  from  some  revel,  he  burst  with  his  companions 
into  the  lecture  room  of  Xenocrates,  who  happened  to  be 
discoursing  on  temperance.  Xenocrates  calmly  continued 
his  remarks.  The  tipsy  youth  listened  for  a  while,  then 
flung  away  his  garland  and  with  it  his  evil  ways.  In  after 
years  he  became  the  head  of  the  Academy.® 

Moslemism,  or  Islam,  is  not  exactly  the  place  where  one 
would  look  for  conversions.  Yet  Underwood  shows  us 
that  the  Sufi  furnish  the  saints  of  Islam.  The  aim  of  the 

”  Dill,  Roman  Society  from.  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  pp.  347,  413. 
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Sufi  system  was  nothing  less  than  mystical  union  with  God 
by  the  cultivation  of  spiritual  feelings  and  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  inner  man.  The  movement  was  marked  by 
intense  religious  exaltation.  Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer’s  study 
of  A1  Ghazali  illustrates  the  intellectual  search  for  God 
of  a  great  thinker,  who  afterwards  found  God  in  the 
realm  of  the  emotional  life  and  became  a  Sufi. 

There  are  conversions  in  Hinduism.  I  am  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  evidence  Underwood  has  dug  up.  He  says 
for  example:  “The  Upanishads,  queer  mixture  as  they 
are  of  ritual,  religion,  philosophy  and  poetry  are  a  pro¬ 
clamation  of  a  gospel  of  release  based  upon  actual  ex¬ 
perience.  They  testify  to  the  unity  and  the  peace  of 
mind  that  came  to  men  when  they  had  reached  the  intui¬ 
tion  that  the  soul  of  man  is  one  with  the  Absolute,  and 
that  they  were  therefore  released  from  the  painful  neces¬ 
sity  of  metempsychosis.”^ 

From  all  of  his  study  of  conversion  Underwood  has 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  even  in  these  non-Christian 
religions  conversion  was  a  means  to  a  higher  unification 
of  the  powers  of  the  self  than  was  possible  without  it. 
But  his  study  also  led  him  to  a  higher  conclusion.  Here 
it  is:  while  conversion  as  the  conscious  turning  to  God 
was  a  great  good  as  a  force  for  integration  of  the  diverse 
elements  of  a  self,  Christian  conversion  is  the  highest 
form  of  conversion  because  it  accomplishes,  a  higher  and 
completer  unification  of  the  self. 

Now  in  conclusion  let  us  look  at  the  course  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  : — 

1.  The  progress  that  must  take  place  in  the  life  of  a  man  is  an 
integration  and  unification  of  all  the  diverse  elements  into  a  per¬ 
sonality, — self-knowledge,  self-reverence,  self-control,  self-direction. 

2.  This  need  of  integration  is  evident  from  man’s  physical  and 
mental  constitution  as  seen  both  in  himself  and  in  his  relation  to 
forms  of  life  below  him.  In  man  the  integration  is  to  be  of  the 
highest  possible  type. 

3.  The  whole  pressure  of  social  life,  and  the  whole  tendency  of 
experience  is  in  the  direction  of  such  a  socially  responsible  self. 

4.  Life  may  be  lived  on  various  levels,  appetite,  esthetics,  in¬ 
tellectuality,  morality,  these  diverse  elemets  demanding  centraliza- 

■  Underwood,  Conversions:  Christian  and  Non-Christian,  p.  48. 
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tion,  yet  none  of  them  being  able  to  furnish  a  center  that  is  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  whole  self. 

5.  Non-Christian  conversions  show  us  the  higher  value  of  the 
unification  of  life  about  the  idea  of  God,  even  when  that  idea  of 
God  be  imperfect. 

6.  Christian  conversion  as  the  centralization  of  the  life  about 
God  offers  the  highest  type  of  centralization  we  know  of. 

Inevitably  it  would  seem  this  conclusion  follows. 
Christian  conversion  is  in  some  sense  a  “natural  process” ; 
that  is  to  say,  “grace”  is  not  unrelated  to  nature  nor 
irreconcilable  to  nature.  And  Christian  conversion  in  the 
sense  of  the  self-revelation  of  God  to  the  individual  so  that 
God  becomes  in  Christ  the  centre  of  his  whole  life — if 
such  Christian  conversion  be  true,  then  Christian  con¬ 
version  would  be  the  one  thing  most  desirable  and  the ' 
most  necessary  in  human  experience. 

This  is  the  “larger  view  of  conversion,”  or  “conversion  . 
against  its  background.”  Our  estimate  of  the  significance 
of  conversion  must  reckon  with  such  a  background. 


AMOS :  THE  PREACHER  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF  LAW 

BY  THE  REVEREND  L.  O.  LUNEBERGER 
RUTLAND,  OHIO 

“But  let  justice  roll  down  as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a 
mighty  stream”  (Amos  5:24). 

Robert  Browning  in  his  poem  entitled  “Saul”  makes 
David  utter  these  arresting  words:  “I  report  as  a  man 
may  of  God’s  work — all’s  love,  yet  all’s  law.”  No  one  who 
has  a  worthy  opinion  about  God  and  His  universe  can 
question  for  a  moment  that  God  is  love.  And  no  one  who 
has  deep  insight  into  the  character  of  God  and  His  uni¬ 
verse  can  question  that  God  is  also  law,  and  that  His  uni¬ 
verse  is  governed  by  the 'most  inexorable  of  moral  and 
physical  laws.  Law  is  everywhere  as  God  is  everywhere. 
'Law  is  as  much  a  part  of  things  as  love  is  a  part  of  things. 
Law  is  as  much  a  part  of  God  as  love  is  a  part  of  God. 
Law  is  as  much  the  method  of  God  as  love  is  the  method 
of  God.  Love  and  law  are  the  two  sides  of  God.  Justice 
and  mercy  are  the  two  cardinal  elements  of  His  being. 

Amos  was  a  prophet  of  the  justice  of  God ;  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel  of  law.  But, 

“God  is  law,  says  the  wise;  O  soul,  and  let  us  rejoice, 

For  if  He  thunder  by  law,  the  thunder  is  yet  His  voice.” 

I.  The  Man  and  His  Times 

Amos  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
the  first  it  seems,  to  write  and  preserve  his  message.  He 
lived  and  prophesied  about  750  B.  C.,  during  the  silver 
reign  of  Jereboam  the  Second,  king  of  Israel.  It  was  a 
golden  era  of  unexcelled  material  prosperity  for  the 
Northern  Kingdom.  In  a  recent  victory  over  the  king 
of  Damascus  Israel  had  won  back  the  whole  region  east 
of  the  Jordan,  which  they  had  lost  long  before,  much  to 
their  impoverishment.  In  this  new  expansion  was  Bashan, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  areas  anywhere. 
The  wealth  which  had  been  going  to  enrich  Syria  and 
Damascus  was  now  turned  into  the  coffers  of  Israel.  A 
poor  and  insignificant  people  had  suddenly  become  rich. 
Blessed  with  such  unusual  wealth  and  full  of  the  sense 
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of  victory,  they  soon  came  to  feel  themselves  a  quite  su¬ 
perior  people.  They  took  it  as  the  sure  sign  that  heaven 
was  on  their  side. 

And  now  the  thing  happened  in  Israel  which  almost 
always  does  happen — great  material  prosperity  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  moral  and  spiritual  poverty.  Strange,  but  true, 
these  so  often  go  together — prosperity  and  spiritual  de¬ 
pravity,  adversity  and  spiritual  prosperity.  It  ought  to 
be  just  the  reverse,  but  it  seldom  is.  And  this  was  never 
more  true  than  in  the  days  of  Amos  and  Jereboam  II. 

A  great  Bible  scholar  has  said:  “Amos  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  appearances  in  the  history  of  the  human 
spirit.”  And  yet  he  was  a  simple  herdman  and  dresser 
of  “sycamore”  trees.  This  “sycamore”  tree  which  Amos 
cultivated  was  a  kind  of  figtree  which  produced  a  very 
low  order  of  figs.  They  could  not  be  eaten  until  they  had 
been  punctured  so  as  to  promote  their  quality  and  cause 
them  to  ripen.  The  sycamore  fig  was  not  much  in  de¬ 
mand.  Only  shepherds,  herdmen  and  the  poor  ate  them. 
They  were  the  prophet’s  chief  article  of  food. 

So  Amos  was  a  poor  man,  but  an  independent  spirit; 
a  good  talker  and  a  good  thinker.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
of  his  day  who  still  had  a  conscience  and  a  soul :  a  man 
deeply  religious  and  thoughtful.  As  he  pastured  his  sheep 
and  cultivated  his  figs  out  there  in  the  solitudes,  he  medi¬ 
tated  deeply  upon  God,  and  thought  much  about  the  sad 
religious  conditions  of  his  people.  Day  after  day  he  re¬ 
flected,  pondered,  meditated;  and  when  a  man  gets  to 
thinking,  watch  out  for  him,  for  soon  he  will  be  up  and 
doing.  Take  note  of  the  man  who  THINKS;  especially 
of  the  man  who  thinks  about  God,  man,  and  man’s  relation 
to  God.  Emerson  once  said,  “Beware  when  God  lets  loose 
a  thinker.”  In  Amos  God  had  let  loose  a  great  thinker. 
His  head  was  as  clear  as  the  desert  air  in  which  he  had 
lived  so  long.  He  thought  until,  like  Hamlet,  he  felt  the 
times  were  out  of  joint.  He  had  an  intimate  knowledge, 
not  only  of  Israel,  but  of  the  nations  beyond  her  border. 
He  kept  his  inner  eye  on  God  and  his  finger  on  the  moral 
and  political  pulse  of  the  nations.  Doubtless  he  had  often 
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visited  the  markets  of  the  land  to  sell  his  wool,  and  his 
lambs  for  religious  sacrifices.  He  had  closely  observed 
the  moral  conditions  of  these  human  throngs  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  places  of  the  cities,  returning  to  his  work  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  weigh  and  brood  over  them. 

While  thinking  upon  these  things  one  day  he  felt  the 
hand  of  God  upon  him,  and  heard  Him  say,  “Go,  prophesy 
unto  my  people  Israel.”  Amos  arose  to  obey.  He  started 
for  the  Northern  Kingdom  and  did  not  stop  until  he  made 
his  appearance  on  the  streets  of  Bethel,  the  royal  shrine 
of  the  king. 

II.  The  Religious  Conditions 

Amos  arrived  at  Bethel  on  a  great  festal  occasion.  The 
place  was  thronged  with  people  paying  their  compliments 
to  religion.  He  found  them  like  Saint  Paul  found  the 
Athenians — very  religious.  Religion  was  most  popular 
and  was  carried  on  with  a  pomp  and  splendor  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  superficial  crowd.  They  styled  themselves 
the  House  of  Isaac,  the  people  of  the  Lord.  Thinking 
themselves  the  darling  of  Jehovah’s  favor,  they  became 
proud  and  self-assertive.  But  they  were  most  religious. 
Never  were  the  shrines  attended  by  such  throngs  of  wor¬ 
shippers.  Never  did  religion  seem  to  flourish  better.  They 
were  offering  sacrifices  every  morning  instead  of  once  a 
year,  and  tithes  every  three  days  instead  of  every  three 
years,  as  their  religious  law  directed.  Their  religious  zeal 
was  the  greatest  ever.  But  their  religion  was  hollow; 
their  offerings  offensive  to  God,  because  brought  by 
stained  hands  and  Godless  hearts.  For  the  prophet  had 
investigated  and  found  that  oppression  was  rife.  Corrupt 
judges,  for  bribes,  were  perverting  justice,  crushing  the 
poor,  and  making  a  paradise  for  criminals.  Many  were 
rich,  but  at  the  impoverishment  of  the  masses.  It  was 
true  then,  it  is  true  now:  there  cannot  be  idleness  and 
luxury  at  one  end  of  the  social  scale  without  poverty  and 
suffering  at  the  other.  This  is  a  form  of  cruelty  of  which 
the  modern  world  is  very  guilty.  The  wealthy  and  power¬ 
ful  had  their  winter  houses  and  their  summer  houses  and 
their  palaces  of  ivory.  They  sprawled  upon  silk  couches 
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and  ate  the  plump  lambs  from  the  flocks  and  the  fat 
calves  from  the  stalls.  They  drank  their  ill-gotten  wine 
from  huge,  beautiful  bowls  and  anointed  themselves  with 
costly  perfumes;  and  what  so  kindled  the  fierce  fury  of 
the  prophet,  they  were  doing  these  things,  thereby  causing 
many  of  God’s  poor  to  perish.  The  wealthy  were  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  senseless  luxuries  as  to  be  utterly  oblivious  to 
the  plight  of  the  needy.  They  were  bowing  themselves 
down  before  their  altars  upon  garments  taken  from  the 
poor,  which  they  were  pledged  in  their  religious  law  to 
return  before  sundown.  Some  were  so  land-greedy,  Amos 
said  they  coveted  the  dust  which  clung  to  the  poor  farmer 
as  he  worked  his  ground.  They  coveted  “the  dust  on  the 
head  of  the  poor — the  poor  mourners  who,  unable  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  black  band  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  took  black 
mud  and  made  a  mark  on  their  foreheads’’ — Amos  says 
they  coveted  even  that !  What  a  shocking  picture  of  their 
restless  avarice!  Moreover,  many  were  being  sold  into 
slavery  for  debts  amounting  to  no  more  than  the/ price 
of  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  for  which  they  could  not  pay. 
Injustice  and  folly  so  strongly  prevailed  that  the  mouths 
of  the  good  and  the  wise  were  silenced.  And  the  priests 
— quite  in  keeping  with  priestcraft  and  priestly  tenden¬ 
cies  of  all  ages — had  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
times  and  kept  the  people  feeling  that  they  were  really 
God’s  people. 

These  people  were  long  on  profession,  but  short  on  prac¬ 
tice  ;  loud  in  creed,  but  low  in  conduct ;  elaborate  in  cere¬ 
mony,  but  lax  in  ethics.  There  was  no  end  of  attractive 
forms,  no  lack  of  beautiful  ritual,  but  a  perfect  famine 
in  actual  righteousness.  Had  Jesus  lived  in  Amos’  time, 
like  him  He  would  have  condemned  these  insincere  wor¬ 
shippers  as  beautiful  white  tombs,  outwardly  very  pleas¬ 
ing  to  look  at,  but  inwardly  full  of  dead  man’s  bones. 
In  an  age  of  such  spiritual  lawlessness  God  must  raise 
up  His  Amoses  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  law. 

III.  The  Man  and  His  Message 

The  prophet  took  his  stand  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  sanctuary  and  began  to  speak  to  the  moving,  worship¬ 
ping  crowd.  He  was  a  hard-looking  man,  clad  in  sheep- 
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skin,  carrying  a  staff.  His  hands  were  doubtless  scarred 
from  toil  and  stained  with  the  biting  juices  of  the  fig. 
His  face  was  lined  with  toil-marks  and  the  effects  of  ex¬ 
posure.  What  a  sensation  this  rude  rustic  from  the  hills 
must  have  created!  Would  these  fashionable  people  be 
glad  to  hear  him  preach  about  righteousness?  Certainly 
not.  They  were  interested  in  religion,  but  not  in  right¬ 
eousness — and  this  Amos  knew.  So  he  did  not  come  at 
once  to  the  heart  of  his  message.  He  was  too  shrewd  for 
that;  and,  anyhow,  he  had  an  international  vision.  His 
message  concerned  not  only  Israel,  but  the  neighboring 
nations.  So  he  began  with  Syria,  with  whom  Israel  had 
just  closed  a  war :  “Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  For  three  trans¬ 
gressions  of  Damascus,  yea,  for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away 
the  punishment  thereof.”  Ah,  this  was  Israelis  hated 
foe.  In  the  recent  war  Syria  had  committed  brutal  crimes 
against  Israel.  Think  how  delighted  they  would  be  to 
hear  the  prophet  predict  their  ruin !  They  said,  “0  good, 
the  prophet  is  right.  These  enemies  of  ours  SHALL  BE 
DESTROYED !”  They  would  hear  him  gladly  NOW,  and 
go  out,  I  doubt  not,  to  persuade  all  Bethel  to  come  and 
hear  a  true  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

Then  the  prophet  took  up  the  Philistines,  who  had 
made  slaves  of  some  of  the  Hebrews  and  worked  them 
in  the  mines  of  Gaza ;  again  they  were  delighted,  and  be¬ 
lieved  him.  It  is  so  easy  to  believe  what  pleases  us.  Then 
,he  prophesied  against  Tyre,  because  the  people  of  Tyre 
had  scrapped  as  a  piece  of  paper  a  friendly  treaty  with 
the  Jews;  and  again  they  cheered  him.  Then  he  took  up 
Edom,  then  Ammon,  then  Moab,  and  finally  he  came  to 
Judah,  his  own  country  which  they  hated  cordially :  “Thus 
saith  the  Lord :  For  three  transgressions  of  Judah,  yea, 
for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof; 
because  they  have  rejected  the  law  of  the  Lord.”  Now 
they  were  pleased  immeasurably. 

The  feasters  of  Bethel  were  now  hanging  upon  his 
words.  He  had  captured  their  attention.  What  skill! 
What  a  psychologist  this  sheep-master  is!  He  has  now 
come  to  the  theme  and  burden  of  his  message.  As  yet  he 
had  said  not  a  word  about  Israel,  the  Northern  Kingdom ; 
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and  surely  he  will  not.  But  look!  the  preacher  takes  on 
a  yet  sterner  aspect,  and  suddenly,  like  an  unexpected 
bolt  from  the  blue,  he  thunders  against  Israel:  Thus 
saith  the  Lord :  “For  three  transgressions  of  Israel,  yea, 
for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof; 
because  they  have  sold  the  righteous  for  silver,  and  the 
needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes.”  As  usual  it  is  cruelty  that  he 
denounces — this  time  the  cruelty  of  peace.  He  said  Jeho¬ 
vah  would  throw  down  their  altars,  destroy  their  palaces, 
and  disrupt  their  kingdom.  Imagine  their  surprise,  their 
consternation,  their  anger !  All  is  changed  now :  the  fear¬ 
less  man  went  on  and  , 

“Read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear, 

And  put  his  finger  in  the  place. 

And  said,  ‘Thou  ailest  here  and  here’.” 

He  was  not  content  until  he  had  dragged  all  their  sins 
into  the  light,  and  unsparingly  denounced  them — ^bribery, 
greed,  oppression;  luxury,  idleness,  injustice;  intemper¬ 
ance,  hypocrisy,  immorality ;  and  social  sins,  such  as  short 
measure,  the  sale  of  adulterated  food,  and  violence.  This 
was  an  unexpected  turn  of  the  preacher ;  his  hammer-like 
refrain,  “For  three  transgressions,  yea,  for  four,”  fell 
upon  them  with  terrific  force.  He  had  smitten  them  with 
words.  He  had  uttered  the  sickening  truth,  adding  the 
logical  reason :  “BECAUSE  THEY  SOLD  THE  RIGHT¬ 
EOUS  FOR  SILVER,  AND  THE  NEEDY  FOR  A  PAIR 
OF  SHOES.” 

In  the  face  of  all  this  injustice  and  wrong,  the  prophet 
with  his  whole  soul  speaking,  bade  them  “let  justice  roll 
down  as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream.” 
None  ever  had  a  greater  passion  for  social  justice  and 
moral  straightness  than  Amos.  He  wanted  to  see  truth 
and  right  flow  through  the  land  like  a  never-failing 
stream,  cleansing  and  making  healthy  every  phase  of  life. 

Amos  had  found  the  women  of  Samaria  deeply  de¬ 
graded;  they  were  haughty,  intemperate,  immodest  and 
immoral.  Speaking  to  the  great  ladies  of  the  capitol, 
“with  almost  brutal  candour,”  he  calls  them  cattle.  They 
are  prize  cows,  fat  and  pampered,  who  gratify  their  fads 
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and  fancies  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  He  said,  “Hear 
this  word,  ye  cows  of  Bashan,  that  are  in  Samaria,  which 
oppress  the  poor,  crush  the  needy  .  .  .  and  drink” — and 
went  on  to  promise  punishment  for  them.  This  was  not 
only  burning  sarcasm  but  deep  pathos.  To  Amos  the 
degradation  of  Israel's  women  was  pathetic  beyond  words. 
He  knew  what  we  know :  that  the  morals  of  any  country 
cannot  be  higher  than  the  morals  of  its  women.  The 
quality  of  any  civilization  is  largely  what  its  women  make 
it.  And  when  the  prophet  saw  the  womanhood  in  foul 
decay,  he  foresaw  the  nation’s  doom.  A  pure  and  womanly 
womanhood  is  any  nation’s  greatest  treasure;  an  un¬ 
womanly  womanhood  is  its  gravest  peril.  The  woman 
of  Samaria  were  given  to  luxury  and  drink,  and  unchas¬ 
tity  ;  social  abuse  and  irreligion  followed.  These  go  hand 
in  hand  to-day.  Drink,  inhumanity  and  irreligion  always 
go  together. 

For  these  social  and  religious  evils  Amos  declared  Is¬ 
rael  would  be  punished.  He  said  Jehovah  hated  their  sac¬ 
rifices;  that  He  regarded  their  Temple-songs  as  nothing 
but  hideous  noise.  He  said  their  very  worship  was  a  sin. 
God  was  saying,  “Away  with  church-going,  and  sacra¬ 
ments;  seek  not  Bethel,  seek  Me.”  God  was  not  in  their 
churches.  “Bethel  and  Gilgal  shall  taste  the  gall  of  exile.” 
God  will  destroy  them,  says  Amos. 

Now  Gilgal,  Beersheba  and  Bethel  were  hoary  with 
memories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Will  God  forget 
these  great  ones  and  fall  in  judgment  upon  the  sanctua¬ 
ries  thrice  hallowed  by  their  memories?  Surely  the 
prophet  is  mad !  It  was  at  this  same  Bethel  where  Jacob 
saw  the  golden  incline  reaching  to  heaven,  on  which  there 
passed  downward  and  upward  the  angels  of  God;  it  was 
here  that  heaven  and  earth  and  God  and  man  had  early 
met  each  other.  Was  Bethel  to  be  destroyed?  Does  the 
foolish  prophet  suppose  that  this  HOUSE  OF  GOD,  this 
GATE  OF  HEAVEN  is  to  be  spoiled  by  God,  to  whose 
glory  it  has  stood  through  the  years?  It  seemed  to  them 
the  height  of  improbability.  It  was  absurd  to  say  that 
God  was  so  displeased  with  them  as  this  innovator  said. 
Their  present  prosperity  gave  his  words  the  lie.  They 
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could  not  believe  him,  and  they  would  no  longer  endure 
his  smiting  words. 

Then  the  head  priest  of  Bethel  called  Amos  a  visionary, 
and  told  him  to  go  back  to  Judah  and  play  the  prophet 
there  where  they  would  gladly  hear  his  scathing  words 
against  Israel.  The  priest  had  little  but  contempt  for  the 
prophet.  He  used  the  most  contemptuous  name  for  a 
prophet  known — he  called  him  a  “seer.”  It  was  hard  for 
Amaziah,  being  a  priest,  to  do  justice  to  Amos,  the 
prophet.  He  misrepresented  him,  said  he  had  formed  a 
party  in  conspiracy  against  the  land.  This  Amos  had  not 
done,  but  stood  alone  with  God  against  Israel.  The 
prophet  had  spoken  against  the  shrines  and  the  ruling 
house,  but  the  priest  gave  his  words  a  priestly  twist  and 
accused  him  of  treason  and  impiety.  He  said  he  had 
spoken  against  God  and  the  king.  In  the  same  way  the 
priests  of  a  later  day  said  Jesus  had  spoken  against  Cae¬ 
sar.  We  can  never  forget  that  our  Lord  was  killed  on 
false  charges  which  had  been  given  a  priestly  twist  to 
make  them  seem  true.  This  was  one  of  those  priestly 
suppressions  of  the  truth  of  which  the  world  knows  too 
much.  Jereboam  seems  to  have  guessed  this  and  took  no 
notice  of  the  charges.  The  priest  did  not  wait  for  the 
king  to  expel  the  prophet,  but  himself  ordered  him  to  leave 
Bethel.  This  was  a  government  function  usurped  by  a 
priest — another  familiar  thing  in  priestcraft.  This  is  an 
old  thing  and  a  new  thing  in  the  world. 

Here  is  a  parable  of  the  ages.  The  priest  and  the 
prophet  are  in  perpetual  conflict.  The  one  stands  for 
spirit  in  religion;  the  other  for  form.  The  priest  says 
ritual  is  the  big  thing  in  worship ;  the  prophet  says  it  has 
little  to  do  with  true  worship,  which  is  adoration  of  God 
from  the  heart.  The  priest,  jealous  for  his  position,  will¬ 
ingly  shields  the  vices  of  the  people ;  the  prophet,  jealous 
only  for  God  and  right,  exposes  every  sin.  The  prophet  is 
the  exponent  of  reform,  and  deplores  the  evils  of  his  coun¬ 
try;  the  priest  is  the  opponent  of  reform,  and  pleads  his 
country’s  good.  The  one  is  the  servant  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  other  the  servant  of  God.  The  one  is  the  cham- 
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pion  of  the  privileged ;  the  other  the  defender  of  the  un¬ 
privileged.  The  one  is  the  spokesman  for  legalism  and 
bondage;  the  other  is  a  voice  for  spiritual  liberty.  The 
one  stands  for  tradition  and  stagnation;  the  other  for 
truth  and  progress.  The  one  pleads  for  a  new  and  better 
order;  the  other  defends  the  established  order.  Here  is 
a  picture  of  an  age-long,  world-old,  eternal  conflict  be¬ 
tween  religion  of  the  spirit  and  that  of  the  letter.  The 
world  has  had  too  much  of  the  priest  and  too  little  of  the 
prophet;  too  much  of  Amaziah  and  too  little  of  Amos. 
It  was  so  with  Israel  THEN :  it  is  so  with  us  NOW. 

Amos  assured  the  priest  that  he  was  no  professional 
prophet ;  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  school  of  the  proph¬ 
ets.  He  had  no  official  commission,  but  was  convinced 
that  God  had  called  him  to  preach :  and  preach  he  would. 
Such  a  man  with  such  a  conviction  is  always  a  disturber 
of  the  STATUS  QUO.  Amos  preached  the  gospel  of  law 
to  a  people  ignoring  God’s  laws  and  man’s  rights.  He 
preached  a  long  time  ago — nearly  twenty-seven  hundred 
years — ^but  how  modern  he  seems.  How  the  Church — 
America — ^the  world — needs  Amoses  to-day! 

“Increase  thy  prophets.  Lord!  Give  strength  to  smite 
Shame  to  the  heart  of  luxury  and  sloth ! 

Give  them  the  yearning  after  human  souls 

That  burned  in  Wesley’s  breast!  Through  them,  great  God! 

Teach  poverty  it  may  be  rich  in  thee; 

Teach  riches  the  true  wealth  of  thine  own  spirit. 

To  our  loved  land.  Celestial  Purity! 

Bring  back  the  meaning  of  those  ancient  words, — 

Not  lost  but  soiled,  and  darkly  disesteemed, — 

The  ever-sacred  name  of  husband,  wife. 

And  the  great  name  of  love, — whereon  is  built 
The  temple  of  human  happiness  and  hope! 

Baptize  with  holy  wrath  thy  prophets,  Lord! 

By  them,  purge  from  us  this  corruption  foul 
That  seizes  on  our  civic  governments. 

Crowns  the  corrupter  in  the  sight  of  men. 

And  makes  him  maker  of  laws  and  honor’s  source ! 

Let  kindle  as  before,  O  Heavenly  Light! 

New  messengers  of  righteousness  and  hope. 

And  courage,  for  our  day!  So  shall  the  world 

That  ever  surely  climbs  to  thy  desire 

Grow  swifter  toward  thy  purpose  and  intent.” 


THE  BATTLE  OK  BETH-HORON 
When  Sun  and  Hail  Fought  for  Joshua 

BY  DR.  A.  LINCOLN  SHUTE 

130  STILZ  AVE.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

A  VERY  ancient  triumph  song  relates  that  stars  and 
river  fought  for  Deborah  and  Barak : 

“From  heaven  fought  the  stars, 

From  their  courses  they  fought  against  Sisera. 

The  river  Kishon  swept  them  away, 

That  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon”  (Judges  5:20,  21). 

Just  a  snatch  of  an  earlier  song  of  victory  tells  how  sun 
and  moon  shared  in  one  of  the  great  crucial  battles  of 
the  world: 

“Sun,  be  thou  silent  upon  Gibeon ; 

And,  thou,  Moon,  in  the  Valley  of  Aijalon. 

And  the  sun  was  silent 
And  the  moon  stayed. 

Until  the  nation  had  avenged  themselves  of  their  enemies” 

(Joshua  10:12,  13). 

And  history  records  that  even  the  hail  on  this  occasion 
was  more  effective  than  the  sword  in  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy. 

A  Decisive  Battle — A  Great  General 

A  more  or  less  hazy  notion  of  Joshua’s  famous  com¬ 
mand  to  the  sun  measures  the  extent  of  the  average  per¬ 
son’s  knowledge  of  the  battle  of  Beth-horon,  one  of  the 
great  and  decisive  battles  of  history,  on  the  outcome  of 
which  depended  very  largely  the  future  of  the  first  of  the 
three  great  forces  of  world  civilization — the  Hebrew,  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman.  This  battle  opened  the  way  to 
the  invading  Israelites  right  through  the  heart  of  the 
enemy’s  country  from  river  to  sea,  made  possible  the  swift 
conquest  of  the  South  and  the  North,  and  brought  under 
Joshua’s  control  nearly  all  of  the  territory  that  afterwards 
was  to  form  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  that  was  to  prove 
the  center  of  the  chief  religious  force  of  history,  the  King- 
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dom  out  of  which  the  Christ  Himself  was  to  come.  Con¬ 
cerning  such  a  conflict,  and  the  period  of  conquest  of 
which  it  was  such  an  important  part,  F.  E.  Spencer  would 
seem  to  be  well  within  the  truth  when  he  says,  “It  was  a 
war  for  freedom,  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  destiny,  for  the 
blessing  of  mankind,  ...  to  make  room  for  the  progres¬ 
sive  and  the  true  ...  to  find  a  place  for  principles.” 
Such  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  great  battles  of  history,  and 
one  of  the  first  in  the  line  of  the  great  generals  of  the 
world  was  the  commander  of  the  victorious  army. 

Nebi  Samwil 

The  visitor  to  Jerusalem  is  quickly  attracted  by  a  most 
prominent  eminence  five  miles  to  the  north-west,  looking 
down  from  an  elevation  of  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
city  and  two  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-five  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  ancient  Mizpah,  now  known 
as  Nebi  Samwil,  the  “Prophet  Samuel,”  having  on  its  sum¬ 
mit  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  within  which  is  shown  what 
is  claimed  to  be  the  tomb  of  that  most  noted  judge  and 
founder  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  No  more  probable 
place  could  be  named  for  the  location  of  Samuel’s  tomb ; 
for  here  it  was  that  he  summoned  the  tribes  for  confer¬ 
ences  and  for  worship,  a  place  much  associated  with  his 
eventful  life. 

No  other  place  commands  such  an  extensive  view  of  this 
part  of  Palestine.  Standing  on  the  platform  at  the  top  of 
the  mosque  minaret,  one  sees  Gibeon  four  hundred  feet 
below  and  one  mile  to  the  north,  the  scene  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  battle  we  are  studying.  Beyond  lies  Ramallah, 
a  little  to  the  right  the  ancient  Beeroth  (one  of  Gibeon’s 
cities),  and  a  little  farther  on  Bethel.  Turning  to  the 
north-east,  the  eye  rests  upon  or  passes  over  Ramah,  Geba, 
Michmash,  Ai,  Rock  Rimmon,  and  Ephraim  on  the  very 
distant  horizon.  To  the  east  (slightly,  but  increasingly, 
to  the  south)  lie  Beit  Hanina,  Gibeah  of  Saul,  Anathoth 
(home  of  Jeremiah),  and  the  blue  mountains  of  Moab 
beyond  the  Jordan.  To  the  south-east  Jerusalem  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  greet  the  vision,  always  with  increasing 
delight,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  south-east  are  Frank 
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Mountain  (burial  place  of  Herod  the  Great)  and  Beth¬ 
lehem,  while  just  beyond  and  below  where  we  stand  is 
the  Jewish  Nebi  Samwil.  To  the  west,/ an  hour  and  a 
half  distant,  is  beautiful  El  Kubeibeh  (claiming,  as 
against  Amwas,  to  be  the  true  site  of  Emmaus,  to  which 
Jesus  walked  with  two  disciples  on  the  day  of  his  resur¬ 
rection),  and,  beyond,  the  central  mountain  range  drops 
down  to  the  Shephelah  and  then  to  the  sea-coast  plain, 
with  Ramleh  and  Joppa  in  the  dim  distance  to  the  north¬ 
west. 

On  the  very  top  of  Nebi  Samwil  is  a  fine  well.  Olives, 
figs  and  plenty  of  weeds  grow  in  the  fields  surrounding 
the  mosque.  Wadis  cut  their  way  between  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  in  every  direction.  Here,  as  throughout  Palestine, 
the  terraces  for  farming  and  fruit-growing  purposes  are 
not  kept  in  such  a  fine  state  of  preservation  as  they  are 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  of  India.  The  latter,  doubt¬ 
less,  more  perfectly  represent  conditions  as  they  were  in 
Palestine  during  the  ancient  Israelitish  occupation.  The 
only  disturbance  of  my  quiet  meditation  and  observation 
from  the  top  of  the  minaret  Vas  the  buzzing  of  an  air 
plane  over  Joshua’s  ancient  battle  field,  and  by  my  side  at 
high  noon  the  muezzin  call  to  prayer. 

It  was  from  Nebi  Samwil  that  the  Crusaders  got  their 
first  view  of  the  Holy  City;  and  it  was  on  Nebi  Samwil 
that  the  British  forces  took  their  stand  on  their  way  to 
to  Mount  Scopus  and  Jerusalem  during  the  late  war. 
Aside  from  its  command  of  the  surrounding  situation,  the 
theory  in  the  choice  of  this  location  probably  was  that  the 
Moslem  Turks  would  have  too  much  respect  for  one  of 
their  own  mosques  and  .the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Samuel 
seriously  to  disturb  the  British  camp.  But  the  Turks, 
more  concerned  to  drive  the  English  back  than  to  preserve 
their  sacred  places,  not  only  largely  destroyed  the  village, 
but  also  did  serious  damage  to  the  mosque  by  their  shell 
fire  and  greatly  injured  the  tomb  itself.  The  Arabs  are 
still  at  work  on  the  repairs. 

Sun  and  Moon.  Seen  as  on  the  Day  of  Battle 

Just  as  I  was  ready  to  descend  the  minaret,  my  mind 
reverted  to  Joshua’s  famous  command  to  sun  and  moon. 
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It  was  high  noon,  Thursday,  the  tenth  of  September.  The 
sun  was  practically  in  the  zenith.  Quickly  my  eye  turned 
to  the  west,  and  there  over  the  Valley  of  Aijalon  was  the 
moon  in  plain  view.  The  identical  astronomical  situation, 
as  described  by  the  astronomer  Maunder  of  the  Greenwich 
Observatory,  was  being  repeated  before  my  eyes  as  it 
was  on  that  July  day  of  battle  more  than  three  thousand 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  following  day,  at  noon 
just  before  we  entered  the  Valley  of  Aijalon,  I  looked 
again,  but  this  time  in  vain.  If  I  had  been  a  day  earlier 
or  later,  I  would  have  failed  to  see  this  astronomical  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  was  on  the  day  of  Joshua’s  command,  when 
“the  sun  was  silent  upon  Gibeon  and  the  moon  in  the 
Valley  of  Aijalon.” 

Scene  of  the  Battle — A  Strategic  Center 

Knowing  that  Gibeon  (modern  El  Jib),  the  point  of 
attack  in  this  battle,  lay  a  mile  to  the  north  across  a  nar¬ 
row  plain  at  the  foot  of  Nebi  Samwil,  we  mounted  our 
donkeys  (the  most  stubbornly  lazy  of  their  whole  tribe) 
and  made  for  the  vantage  point  of  this  height,  from  which 
to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  scene  of  Joshua’s  ap¬ 
proach,  the  battle,  and  the  flight  of  the  armies  of  the  flve 
allied  kings.  Observation  soon  made  perfectly  clear  the 
direction  and  pass  by  which  Joshua  must  have  led  his 
army  to  that  early  morning  attack;  and  so  we  mounted 
our  donkeys  and  started  down  the  eastern  slope  of  Nebi 
Samwil  toward  Belt  Hanina  and  the  spot  on  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Nablus  (ancient  Shechem)  where  a 
long  stone  and  earthern  bridge  takes  the  road  over  the 
pass  just  to  the  north  of  Tel  el-Ful  (ancient  Gibeah  of 
Saul),  which  pass  leads  from  the  east  to  Beit  Hanina  and 
Gibeon. 

Gibeon  is  between  five  and  a  half  and  six  miles  north¬ 
west  from  Jerusalem,  at  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  thirty-five  feet  above  sea  level,  one  hundred  feet 
higher  than  Jerusalem,  and  four  hundred  feet  lower  than 
Nebi  Samwil.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  rich 
upland  plain,  from  which  there  rises  a  double  oblong  or 
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oval  shaped  hill,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  into  two  knolls  by  a  slight  depression  about  the 
center,  with  the  city  on  the  northern  knoll.  The  hill  is 
composed  of  horizontal  layers  of  limestone  rock,  making 
broad  platforms  with  abrupt  descents  from  each  to  the 
one  below.  On  these  rock  platforms  the  farmers  have 
their  threshing  floors  of  the  same  style  as  in  the  days 
of  Joshua.  There  is  a  sharp  descent  on  every  side  except 
the  north-west.  Like  the  points  of  a  great  star  fish,  plains 
or  passes  extend  from  Gibeon  to  the  west,  north-west, 
north-east,  east  and  south-east,  while  Nebi  Samwil  makes 
a  mighty  barrier  to  the  south  a  mile  away.  In  all  direc- 
tons  except  one,  these  points  are  properly  termed  passes. 
But  the  one  to  the  west  towards  El  Kubeibeh,  reaching 
right  up  to  Biddu,  is  not  a  mere  pass,  but,  rather,  a  broad 
and  beautiful  plain  of  rich  farm  land.  On  the  south¬ 
eastern  side  is  that  universal  necessity  for  every  city,  a 
water  supply.  Here  is  a  fountain,  from  which  water 
flows  to  a  lower  artificial  reservoir.  Excavations  of  the 
archeologist  have  discovered  an  underground  channel  con¬ 
necting  the  city  with  this  fountain,  a  vitally  necessary 
expedient  in  case  of  siege.  The  greatest  of  such  tunnels 
yet  excavated,  is  at  Gezer,  where  it  was  dug  probably  at 
least  as  early  as  2,000  B.  C.,  “a  remarkable  piece  of  en¬ 
gineering  for  an  early  people.”  It  has  been  closed  since 
the  time  when  Joshua  captured  the  city  some  time  after 
the  battle  of  Beth-horon.  A  similar  tunnel  at  Rabbath- 
ammon  (modern  Amman),  connecting  with  a  roofed-over 
cistern  outside  the  city  wall,  is  peculiarly  interesting. 

Gibeon  was  the  strategic  center  of  a  most  strategic  pass 
across  the  heart  of  Palestine  from  west  to  east.  It  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  Hivites,  controlling  three  other  cities, 
Kiriath-jearim,  Chephirah  and  Beeroth,  so  that,  when  its 
people  made  a  covenant  of  peace  with  Israel,  all  the  other 
peoples  of  the  land  “feared  greatly,  because  Gibeon  was 
a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  royal  cities,  and  because  it  was 
greater  than  Ai  (which  Joshua  had  destroyed  utterly), 
and  all  the  men  thereof  were  nrighty”  (Joshua  10:2). 
Ai  was  a  city  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  but  Gibeon 
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was  greater.  Judging  from  present  appearances,  it  was 
greater  than  Gibeah,  the  home  and  first  capital  of  Saul, 
the  first  king  of  Israel.  Gibeon  held  a  very  important 
place  in  Jewish  history  for  a  period  of  fourteen  centuries. 
“By  the  pool  of  Gibeon”  the  opposing  generals,  Abner 
and  Joab,  held  their  council  on  the  day  when  Vthe  battle 
was  very  sore”  between  Israel  and  Judah  during  the 
early  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  2:12-17).  David  “smote  the 
Philistines  from  Gibeon  to  Gezer,”  probably  over  the  very 
same  route  followed  by  the  retreating  allies  fleeing  before 
Joshua  in  the  battle  of  Beth-horon  (2  Sam.  5:25).  Joab, 
David's  commander-in-chief,  slew  Amasa  “at  the  great 
stone  which  is  in  Gibeon”  (2  Sam.  20:8-10).  Shishak, 
of  Egypt,  took  Aijalon,  Beth-horon,  Gibeon  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  about  928  B.  C.,  only  four  years  after  the  death  of 
Solomon.  Every  one  of  these  places  was  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  battle  we  are  studying.  Here  was  the 
seat  of  an  ancient  sanctuary,  “the  great  high  place”  (1 
Kings  3 :4),  Here  also  for  a  time  stood  the  Tabernacle, 
with  the  brazen  altar  (2  Chron.  1:3).  To  Gibeon  the 
youthful  Solomon  came,  after  he  was  made  king,  for  sacri¬ 
fice  and  worship,  when  Jehovah  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream  with  that  wonderful  promise  of  wisdom,  riches 
and  honor  (1  Kings  3:4-15).  Here  the  Roman  general, 
Cestius  Gallus,  encamped  when  marching  in  66  A.  D.  from 
Antipatris  against  Jerusalem.  But  four  years  later  Titus 
avoided  the  fatal  gorges  from  the  Valley  of  Aijalon  by 
the  way  of  Beth-horon,  in  which  the  army  of  Cestius 
Gallus  (arousing  the  concern  and  wrath  of  Nero)  had 
suffered  such  hardship  and  slaughter,  as  the  allies  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Joshua,  and  came  south  by  the 
way  of  Gophna  to  Gibeah  of  Saul  on  his  way  to  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

West  of  the  center  of  the  mountain  passes  on  this  stra¬ 
tegic  road,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  descent  from  the 
central  mountain  range  into  the  Valley  of  Aijalon,  stood 
Upper  Beth-horon  (modern  Beit  Ur  el-Foka)  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  two  thousand  twenty-two  feet,  about  six  miles 
north-west  of  Gibeon.  From  this  point  also  there  is  a 
fine  view.  Beautiful  El  Kubeibeh,  always  in  evidence. 
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stands  out  against  the  sky  over  the  mountain  tops  a  little 
to  the  east  of  south,  about  four  miles  away  by  air  line. 
There  are  two  great  passes  to  the  east,  and  a  long  sweep 
of  mountains  to  north  and  south,  while  to  the  west  are  the 
Shephelah,  Gezer  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  Lydda  and 
Joppa  to  the  north-west  and  the  Plain  of  Sharon  stretch¬ 
ing  on  towards  Carmel. 

Nearly  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Upper  Bet h-horon  and 
about  eight  hundred  feet  below,  is  Lower  Beth-horon 
(modern  Beit  Ur  et-Tahta),  with  an  elevation  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  ten  feet.  To  the  north-west  olive 
orchards  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  but  to  the  south¬ 
west  the  landscape  is  more  bare.  El  Kubeibeh  still  over¬ 
looks  all  around.  From  a  hill  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Beth-horon  the  traveller  distinguishes  Bab  el- Wad  (the 
Gate  of  the  Valley),  seven  miles  by  air  line  to  the  west 
of  south,  where  the  modern  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa 
emerges  from  the  mountains  into  the  plain.  To  the  west 
and  south-west  a  broad  valley,  covered  with  fields  of  dura 
for  miles,  makes  a  gradual  descent  till,  beyond  Beit  Sira, 
it  opens  out  into  the  broad  Valley  of  Aijalon.  These 
valleys  are  important  in  our  study  of  the  battle  of  Beth- 
horon,  for  they  are  in  the  line  of  Joshua’s  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  allies.  ' 

Between  Upper  and  Lower  Beth-horon  there  is  an  old 
Roman  road,  broad  and  fairly  well  cleared,  a  good  auto¬ 
mobile  road  to-day.  By  the  side  of  this  road  there  lay 
an  old  stone  pillar,  eighteen  feet  long  and  twenty  inches 
in  diameter.  Past  Beit  Sira  another  old  Roman  road  once 
connected  Joppa  and  Jerusalem.  At  Beit  Nuba,  still  far¬ 
ther  south,  the  road  bears  off  to  the  west  of  south,  leaving 
Yalo  (ancient  Aijalon)  on  the  left  to  the  east,  nestling  in 
the  edge  of  the  mountains  and  guarding  the  valley  to  the 
north-west,  west  and  south-west. 

This  road  by  the  way  of  the  Valley  of  Aijalon  and  the 
Beth-horons  was  of  great  importance  during  the  Macca- 
bean  wars.  At  “the  going  up  of  Beth-horon”  Seron  of 
Syria  met  Judas  Maccabeus  and  was  driven  back  to  the 
plain  (L.  Macc.  3:13-24).  Ptolemy,  Nicanor  and  Gorgias 
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encamped  at  Emmaus  (modern  Am  was),  on  the  edge  of 
the  plain  and  Valley  of  Aijalon;  whereupon  Judas  and  his 
men  left  their  camp  at  Nebi  Samwil,  came  in  to  the  south 
of  the  enemy,  and  drove  the  Syrians  to  Gezer  and  beyond 
(1  Macc.  3:38-4:15).  When  Nicanor  was  encamped  in 
Beth-horon  and  Judas  was  in  Adasa  (Khirbet  Adaseh, 
one  mile  east  of  Gibeon  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Beth-horon),  Judas  drove  the  Syrians  from  Adasa  to 
Gezer,  “a  day's  journey" — not  so  far  as  Joshua  drove  the 
allies  over  this  same  road  in  a  day  (1  Macc.  7 :39-45) .  At 
Elasa,  between  the  two  Beth-horons,  Judas  fell  in  battle, 
and  was  buried  at  Modin,  the  home  of  his  family  (1  Macc. 
9:1-22).  Jericho,  Bethel,  Beth-horon  and  Emmaus 
(Am was)  were  included  among  the  towns  fortified  by 
Bacchides — right  across  the  heart  of  Palestine  from  east 
to  west,  over  the  very  line  followed  by  Joshua  on  that 
eventful  day,  except  that,  for  military  purposes,  Joshua 
diverted  his  course  to  the  south,  instead  of  passing  along 
the  regular  road  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  and  Beeroth. 

Again  the  strategic  character  of  this  road  was  empha¬ 
sized  during  the  Crusades.  The  First  Crusaders  in  two 
days  marched  from  Ramleh  (on  the  plain  near  Lydda) 
by  the  way  of  Beth-horon  to  Jerusalem.  And  the  Third 
Crusade  heard  the  whole  of  this  same  section  ring  with 
the  exploits  of  Richard  Lionheart. 

The  foregoing  record  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that 
Joshua  was  fighting  that  day  at  a  most  strategic  center 
for  his  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land.  And  if  it  was 
strategic  for  him  to  win,  it  was  equally  so  for  his  allied 
enemies  to  hold.  And  this  explains  why  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  Gibeonites  with  their  associated  cities 
and  Joshua  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  surrounding 
peoples,  and  why  the  allied  kings  deemed  it  important  to 
crush  Gibeon  at  once.  It  seemed  vitally  serious  for  them, 
and  it  was  a  gracious  providence  for  Joshua,  to  have 
friends  of  Israel  holding  the  center  of  this  strategic  posi¬ 
tion.  From  Gilgal  and  Jericho  in  the  Jordan  valley  the 
road  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Michmas,  Ai  (already  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Joshua),  Beeroth,  Gibeon  and  the  Beth-horons 
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to  the  Shephelah,  the  Valley  of  Aijalon,  Lydda  and  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  Here  was  the  main  line  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  coast  and  Jerusalem — to  an  in¬ 
vading  force  from 'the  maritime  plain  this  road  was  the 
key  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  days  of  Philistine  control,  they 
held  this  road  from  their  five  central  coast  cities  to  Mich- 
mas.  Tramping  over  the  hill  to  the  east  of  Upper  Beth- 
horon,  studying  the  line  of  flight  and  pursuit,  I  picked  up 
a  four-inch  shell,  a  relic  of  the  great  war,  and  a  forcible 
reminder  of  these  words  from  George  Adam  Smith’s 
“Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land”  (p.  210)  : 
“Throughout  history  we  see  hosts  swarming  up  this 
avenue,  or  swept  down  it  in  flight.” 

Joshua’s  Strategy 

Doubtless  Josephus  is  right  in  saying  that  the  allied 
kings  encamped  by  the  fountain  on  the  east  side  of  Gibeon. 
They  would  do  this  for  two  good  reasons :  first,  that  they 
might  secure  a  good  water  supply  for  themselves,  and, 
secondly,  that  they  might,  if  possible,  cut  off  the  supply 
from  the  city  within  the  walls.  This  also  made  it  easier 
for  Joshua  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  west,  a  more 
direct  way  of  escape  to  the  homes  of  the  three  living  on 
the  coast  plain.  Thus  threatened  by  powerful  enemies, 
the  Gibeonites  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Joshua,  appeal¬ 
ing  for  help  at  once.  Joshua  not  only  appreciated  their 
danger,  but  also  the  opportunity  which  the  new  situation, 
gave  him  to  strike  a  vital  blow  in  his  conquest  of  Canaan. 
He  would  not  begin  at  the  south  or  at  either  end  of  the 
land,  and  thus  allow  all  his  enemies  to  combine  against 
him.  He  would  strike  at  the  center,  by  a  night  march 
occupy  the  heights,  deliver  a  crushing  blow  at  Gibeon  and 
Beth-horon  in  the  very  center  of  the  connecting  line  across 
the  whole  land,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  strike  alter¬ 
nately  south  and  north,  which  he  did  in  quick  succession. 
Thus  “Joshua  executed  the  favorite  maneuver  of  the 
greatest  captains  by  sea  and  land  down  to  the  days  of 
Napoleon  and  Nelson.”  By  two  decisive  battles,  Beth- 
horon  in  the  center  and  Merom  in  the  far  north,  Joshua 
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broke  the  southern  and  northern  coalitions  against  him 
and  opened  the  way  to  the  mastery  of  the  whole  land. 

The  point  of  strategy  that,  doubtless,  determined 
Joshua’s  direction  of  approach  was  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  enemy’s  escape.  The  regular  road  would  have 
brought  him  upon  the  enemy  at  Gibeon  from  the  north  by 
the  way  of  Ai.  But  this  would  have  left  the  way  of  retreat 
wide  open  to  the  stronghold  at  Jerusalem  only  six  miles 
away,  and,  once  within  those  walls,  the  five  armies  would 
have  been  safe  from  Joshua’s  pursuit  and  the  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  him  at  a  future  day.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  approaching  Gibeon  by  the  way  of  the  north-east  pass, 
Joshua,  undoubtedly,  led  his  army  between  Ramah  and 
Gibeah  of  Saul  (Tel  el-Ful),  crossing  the  main  road  out 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  north  where  the  long  stone  and  earth 
bridge  is  now  located  across  that  pass,  came  in  through 
the  south-east  pass,  and  thus  kept  his  army  between  the 
enemy  and  Jerusalem  all  the  time. 

The  Night  March  and  Plan  of  Attack 

With  the  purpose  of  a  sudden  surprise  attack,  Joshua 
and  his  men  “went  up  from  Gilgal  all  the  night,’’  probably 
by  the  Wadi  el-Kelt  and  Wadi  Farah,  passed  close  to  Tel 
el-Ful  on  the  north,  entered  the  Wadi  Hanina,  and  turned 
sharply  to  the  north  into  Wadi  el- Jib.  This  is  a  narrow 
gorge  with  very  perpendicular  walls,  especially  on  the 
Gibeon  side,  affording  an  army  on  the  walls  almost  a  fatal 
advantage  against  a  foe  down  in  the  gorge.  If,  therefore, 
Joshua  had  not  succeeded  in  surprising  the  enemy  by 
getting  through  this  pass  before  his  presence  was  dis¬ 
covered,  a  pass  only  a  few  minutes  walk  from  the  enemy’s 
camp,  they  could  have  cut  his  army  to  pieces  in  that  nar¬ 
row  pass.  But,  not  being  detected  by  the  allies  in  that 
early  morning  hour,  in  a  very  brief  time  Joshua’s  forces 
had  rounded  the  sharp  turn  of  the  gorge  to  the  west, 
from  which  in  a  very  short  distance  the  pass  opens  out 
widely  into  the  plain  right  on  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
and  for  the  first  time  Joshua’s  men  came  in  sight  of  the 
completely  surprised  Amorites.  Quickly  crowding  in  from 
the  east  and  the  south  upon  the  foe,  thus  surprised  in  their 
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camp  at  an  early  morning  hour,  Joshua  completely  blocked 
their  retreat  towards  Jerusalem,  while  the  walls  of  the 
city  of  Gibeon  made  impossible  their  escape  to  the  west 
over  the  wide  plain  towards  El  Kubeibeh  and  the  home  of 
three  of  their  kings  on  the  sea-coast  plain.  The  struggle 
was  short,  sharp  and  decisive,  and  before  noon  the  allied 
armies  were  in  full  retreat  before  the  victorious  Joshua 
in  the  only  direction  still  open  to  them,  namely,  the  pass 
to  the  north-west,  “by  the  way  of  the  ascent  of  Beth- 
horon.” 

Flight  of  the  Allies — Mountain  Passes 

Fleeing  from  Gibeon,  they  would  reach  Upper  Beth- 
horon  through  the  pass  approaching  from  the  south  of 
east.  If  the  Romans  under  the  command  of  Cestius  Gallus 
in  66  A.  D.  followed  these  passes,  as  described  by  Jo¬ 
sephus,  instead  of  coming  over  the  ridge,  doubtless  those 
fleeing  from  before  Joshua  over  the  same  course  would 
do  the  same,  especially  since  their  flight  occurred  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before  the  Romans  built  their  roads 
in  these  parts.  The  description  by  Josephus  (“Wars  of  the 
Jews,”  Book  II,  Chap.  19)  of  the  hardships  and  sufferings 
of  the  army  of  Cestius  Gallus  in  these  very  same  gorges, 
is  a  very  vivid  portrayal  of  what  must  have  been  the 
similar  experiences  of  the  Amorites  more  than  fourteen 
centuries  before.  “They  were  penned  up  in  their  descent 
through  narrow  passages.  .  .  .  The  footmen  knew  not 
how  to  defend  themselves,  so  the  danger  pressed  the  horse¬ 
men  still  more,  for  they  were  so  pelted,  that  they  could 
not  march  along  the  road  in  their  ranks,  and  the  ascents 
were  so  high  that  the  cavalry  were  not  able  to  march 
against  the  enemy;  the  precipices  also  and  valleys,  into 
which  they  frequently  fell  and  tumbled  down,  were  such 
on  each  side  of  them,  that  there  was  neither  place  for 
their  flight,  nor  any  contrivance  could  be  thought  of  for 
their  defence.  .  .  .  Indeed  these  things  were  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  the  Jew’s  had  almost  taken  Cestius’s 
entire  army  prisoners,  had  not  the  night  come  on,  when 
the  Romans  fled  to  Beth-horon.”  And  thus  it  was  on  the 
day  of  Joshua’s  victory  on  this  same  spot. 
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The  pass  to  the  south  of  Upper  Beth-horon  presents  a 
somewhat  shorter  route  for  the  allies  to  their  home  cities, 
but  they  probably  did  not  take  it,  because  they  would  have 
had  a  considerable  climb  from  the  pass  east  of  the  city  in 
order  to  reach  the  one  to  the  SDuth,  and  doubtless  Joshua’s 
men  would  have  made  such  a  climb  most  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Therefore,  they  naturally  followed  the  course 
of  least  resistance  from  the  pass  east  of  Upper  Beth-horon 
right  on  into  “Hail  Pass’’  to  the  north  of  the  city,  where, 
as  we  judge  from  the  Biblical  record,  the  terrible  storm 
and  great  hail  stones  began  to  claim  more  victims  than 
the  swords  of  Joshua’s  soldiers.  For  nearly  two  miles 
they  ran  and  stumbled  and  fell  down  eight  hundred  feet 
from  Upper  to  Lower  Beth-horon.  Just  before  passing 
Lower  Beth-horon,  they  turned  to  the  left  (south)  and 
swept  through  the  wider  valley  just  below  Lower  Beth- 
horon  to  the  east,  now  filled  with  many  olive  trees.  Just 
after  passing  Lower  Beth-horon,  this  valley  turns  west¬ 
ward  along  the  south  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
stands,  and  a  little  farther  on  it  turns  southward  again 
towards  the  Valley  of  Aijalon.  Here,  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  passes,  they  poured  into  this  broad  valley,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  disorderly  retreat  southward  under  the  pelt¬ 
ing  hail  till  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  Azekah  (modern 
Zakareyeh),  having  run  just  about  thirty  miles  since  the 
beginning  of  their  retreat  at  Gibeon  some  time  before 
noon.  Here,  apparently,  the  hail-storm  ceased  (Josh. 
10:11),  the  clouds  broke,  and,  late  in  the  afternon,  past 
the  heat  of  that  July  day,  the  sun  appeared  once  more, 
that  in  its  light  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  might  be 
made  complete  to  Makkedah  and  a  little  distance  beyond. 
This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  location  of  Makkedah 
on  the  west  coast  at  el  Mughar  is  a  mistaken  guess,  but 
that  Eusebius  is  more  nearly  correct  (if  he  means  north¬ 
east  of  Beit  Jibrin,  instead  of  east)  in  placing  it  between 
Azekah  and  Jarmuth,  or  thereabouts,  as  the  Biblical  ac¬ 
count  would  seem  plainly  to  indicate.  From  ancient  times 
there  has  been  a  regular  highway  from  near  Aijalon  to 
Azekah  and  Eleutheropolis  (Beit  Jibrin).  Coming  south 
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on  this  road,  Jarmuth  (modern  Khirbet  el-Yarmuk)  looms 
up  prominently  to  the  south-east  on  the  top  of  a  hill  one 
thousand  four  hundred  sixty-five  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
royal  city  of  one  of  these  five  defeated  kings,  while  Azekah 
is  on  the  right  of  the  road  just  before  the  crossing  of  the 
Wadi  es-Sunt. 

Joshua’s  Victory  Decisive  and  Complete 

Thus  these  allied  armies  were  mostly  captured  and  de¬ 
stroyed  before  they  could  reach  Jarmuth,  the  nearest  royal 
city  of  these  three  kings  from  the  coast,  the  immediate 
objective,  probably,  of  their  head-long  flight,  and  the  next 
best  place  of  defence,  possibly,  to  Jerusalem,  so  far  as 
the  royal  cities  of  the  five  kings  were  concerned.  A  rem¬ 
nant  escape  into  their  fortified  cities,  but  Joshua’s  victory 
is  decisive  and  complete.  The  five  kings,  including  the 
kings  of  Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  are  dragged  from  their 
hiding  place  in  the  cave  of  Makkedah  to  meet  their  doom, 
their  armies  are  destroyed,  and  tomorrow  and  the  days 
immediately  following  their  cities  and  kingdoms  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  triumphant  general,  Joshua.  A  whirl¬ 
wind  campaign  completes  the  conquest  of  the  major  part 
of  the  South  from  Gibeon  to  Kadesh-barnea,  from  which 
latter  point  Moses  had  sent  Joshua  and  the  eleven  other 
spies  into  Canaan  more  than  forty  years  before.  Every 
city  of  the  allied  kings,  except  Jerusalem,  is  now  in  the 
power  of  Joshua,  and  he  is  in  such  control  of  that  whole 
section  as  to  prevent  any  material  interference  with  his 
plans  from  that  direction  for  some  time  to  come,  while 
he  executes  a  similar  success  in  the  North,  breaking  up 
the  second  great  coalition  against  Israel. 

Joshua’s  Famous  Command  to  the  Sun 

Apparently  near  noon  when  the  heat  was  intense,  and 
after  the  flight  of  the  allies  had  begun  towards  “the  ascent 
of  Beth-horon’’  to  the  north-west,  with  the  sun  back  of 
Joshua  over  Gibeon  and  the  danger  imminent  that  the 
enemy  would  escape  from  his  weary  soldiers,  there  oc¬ 
curred  an  incident  which  has  attracted  the  interest  of 
every  reader  and  which  is  known  by  multitudes  wlio  know 
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but  little  more  about  this  battle :  namely,  Joshua’s  famous 
command  to  the  sun  to  allow  him  the  most  favorable  op¬ 
portunity  (not  time)  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  As  it  is  translated  in  the  regular  text  of  our 
versions,  it  reads: 

“Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 

And  thou,  Moon,  in  the  Valley  of  Aijalon. 

And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed, 

Until  the  nation  had  avenged  themselves  of  their  enemies” 

(Joshua  10:12,  13). 

Concerning  this  incident  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  certain  considerations:  First,  the  (jod  who. made 
the  world  is  not  so  limited  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Him  so  to  control  His  own  machine  that  He  could  lengthen 
a  day  if  He  wished  to.  This  would  be  more  simple  for 
Him  than  a  similar  control  by  man  of  a  locomotive  or  an 
aeroplane.  God  is  not  subordinate  to,  nor  limited  by, 
natural  laws — He  makes  the  laws.  Secondly,  the  record 
of  this  incident  and  the  wording  of  the  report  are  quoted 
from  a  book,  the  beginning  of  which  dates  from  a  time 
earlier  than  the  writing  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  This  is 
the  book  of  Jashar,  a  book  which  has  not  come  down  to  us, 
which  is  quoted  only  twice  in  Scripture,  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  collection  of  songs  and  ballads  added  from 
time  to  time  through  the  centuries  concerning  the  heroes 
of  Israel.  The  quotation  from  Jashar  evidently  includes 
verses  12  to  15  inclusive,  because  the  narrative  makes  it 
clear  that  Joshua  went  right  on  with  the  conquest  of  the 
other  cities  and  the  South  before  returning  to  Gilgal. 
This  incident  made  such  a  profound  impression  at  the 
time  that  it  awakened  the  poetical  inspiration  of  some 
eye-witness  of  the  occurrence,  a  snatch  from  whose  poet¬ 
ical  celebration  of  the  occasion,  together  with  his  prose 
statement  of  the  historical  setting  of  the  incident,  was 
incorporated  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  when 
he  was  writing  up  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
Thirdly,  the  exclamation  of  Joshua  is  reported  in  poetical 
form,  and  is  therefore  to  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with 
poetical  license. 
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Various  interpretations  of  this  passage  have  been  sug¬ 
gested.  One  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  the  sun  by  re¬ 
fraction  often  appears  in  the  arctic  regions  above  the 
horizon  for  days,  though  it  has  not  risen  in  all  that  time, 
and  suggests  that,  in  a  similar  manner  in  this  case,  by  a 
process  of  refraction  daylight  was  protracted  long  enough 
to  allow  Joshua  time  to  accomplish  his  desire  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  fleeing  enemy.  Another  explanation  is  that 
the  poetic  passage  simply  means  that  Joshua  appealed  to 
God  that  darkness  might  not  come  till  he  had  completed* 
the  overthrow  of  those  Amorites. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  reader  should  not 
overlook  the  interpretation  of  Professor  E.  W.  Maunder, 
for  forty  years  superintendent  of  the  Solar  Department 
of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  who  holds  this 
report  to  be  an  astronomically  accurate  statement  (see 
International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia,  Art.  “Beth- 
horon.  The  Battle  of”). 

First  of  all.  Professor  Maunder  believes  that  the  margin 
of  the  Revised  Version  gives  the  proper  rendering  of  the 
original  Hebrew: 

“Sun,  be  thou  silent  upon  Gibeon, 

And,  thou.  Moon,  in  the  Valley  of  Aijalon. 

And  the  sun  was  silent. 

And  the  moon  stayed. 

Until  the  nation  had  avenged  themselves  of  their  enemies.” 

This  rendering  is  a  more  liberal  and  original  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  word  ddm,  from  ddmam,  which  means  to 
be  silent.  In  Lev.  10:3  the  same  word  is  translated, 
“Aaron  held  his  peace**;  and  in  Lam.  3:28  it  is  rendered, 
“keep  silence.”  A  kindred  root  is  dum,  to  be  silent,  “in 
which  is  to  be  observed,”  says  Gesenius’  Hebrew  Lexicon, 
“the  obscure  sound  which  is  peculiar  to  the  mouth  when 
closed.”  Concerning  ddmam  Gesenius  adds,  “Its  proper 
meaning,  therefore,  is  to  be  dumb,  which  is  applied  both 
to  silence  and  quietness,  and  also  to  the  stupefaction  of 
one  who  is  lost  in  wonder  and  astonishment.”  It  is  the 
same  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  word,  dumb.  The 
only  way  for  the  sun  and  moon  to  be  dumb  or  silent  is 
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to  cease  to  shine,  not  for  the  earth  to  cease  rotating  upon 
its  axis. 

The  expression,  “in  the  midst  of  heaven,”  Professor 
Maunder  says,  means  that  the  sun  is  near  the  zenith  at 
Gibeon,  where  (or  near  which)  Joshua  must  have  been 
when  he  called  for  the  sun  to  be  silent  or  to  cease  to  shine 
upon  Gibeon.  At  the  same  time  Joshua  saw  the  moon 
near  the  horizon  in  the  direction  of  the  Valley  of  Aijalon 
to  the  west  of  Gibeon.  “Given  that  the  sun  was  ‘in  the 
midst  of  heaven*,  above  Gibeon,  there  was  only  a  very 
restricted  arc  of  the  horizon  in  which  the  moon  could 
appear  as  associated  with  some  terrestrial  object;  and 
from  Gibeon  the  Valley  of  Aijalon  does  lie  within  that 
narrow  arc.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  unless  the  posi¬ 
tion  assigned  to  the  moon  had  been  obtained  from  actual 
observation  at  the  moment,  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  an  impossible  one”  (this  bears  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  authorship  of  the  passage,  astronomical  science 
furnishing  very  definite  proof  that  it  came  from  an  eye¬ 
witness).  In  that  intensely  hot  country  in  July,  Joshua 
could  not  have  desired  to  have  the  sun  fixed  in  the  zenith 
where  its  heat  was  already  distressing  his  men,  who  had 
been  marching  or  fighting  for  seventeen  hours.  What 
he  'wanted  was  such  relief  for  his  men  that  they  could 
continue  the  chase  with  renewed  vigor.  His  prayer  was 
more  than  answered;  for,  not  only  was  the  sun  imme¬ 
diately  hidden  by  clouds,  but  also  the  temperature  was 
still  further  lowered  by  the  breaking  of  a  terrific  thunder 
and  hail-storm  over  the  enemy  ahead  of  him,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  reached  the  descent  from  Upper  Beth-horon 
the  hailstones  were  destroying  the  enemy  faster  than  his 
soldiers  themselves  could.  Thus  the  speed  of  the  retreat¬ 
ing  armies  was  slackened  and  the  soldiers  were  confused 
in  the  steep,  rough  and  rocky  passes,  while  Joshua’s  men 
were  refreshed,  quickened  their  pace  and  thus  were  en¬ 
abled  to  work  greater  havoc  among  the  foe.  The  unique 
feature  is  that  Joshua  did  not  speak  in  the  form  of  prayer, 
but  of  command,  as  if  all  the  forces  of  Nature  were  at 
his  disposal,  and  Jehovah  hearkened,  and,  as  it  were, 
obeyed  a  human  voice. 
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Habbakuk  evidently  refers  to  the  same  incident  and 
gives  us  a  prophetic  confirmatioft  of  the  previous  inter¬ 
pretation  in  the  following  passage: 

“The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation, 

At  the  light  of  Thine  arrows  as  they  went, 

At  the  shining  of  Thy  glittering  spear. 

Thou  didst  march  through  the  land  in  indignation; 

Thou  didst  thresh  the  nations  in  anger”  (riab.  3:11,  12). 

Professor  Maunder  would  translate  the  first  line  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  sun  and  moon  ceased  (to  shine)  in  their  habita¬ 
tion.”  This  is  perfectly  correct,  but  an  unnecessary  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  Revised  Version  in  this  case.  The  Hebrew 
word,  dmad,  here  translated  “stood  still,”  is  the  same 
word  that  is  translated  in  Joshua  10:13,  “the  moon 
stayed,”  “the  sun  stayed,”  and  is  different  from  the  word 
used  in  the  phrase,  “the  sun  stood  still,”  in  the  same  verse. 
The  latter  word,  translated  “stood  still,”  is  the  word 
ddmam,  which  means  “to  be  silent.”  The  former  word, 
translated  in  Habbakuk  “stood  still,”  is  dmad,  which  more 
frequently  has  the  meaning  “stood  stiil,”  but  which  also 
means  “to  cease”  or  “to  stay.”  It  is  the  same  word  used 
in  Jonah  1:15,  “the  sea  ceased  from  its  raging”;  in  2 
Kings  4:6,  “the  oil  stayed,*'  where  it  evidently  means 
“ceased”;  and  2  Kings  13:18,  “he  smote  thrice  and 
stayed,”  where  it  is  just  as  evident  that  the  meaning  is 
“ceased.”  The  context  in  Habbakuk  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  meaning,  “ceased  (to  shine).”  “At  the  light  of  Thine 
arrows,”  means  the  lightning.  But  lightning  comes  when 
there  are  clouds  which  make  the  sun  to  cease  shining. 
The  “Student’s  Hebrew  Lexicon,”  by  Professor  Davies 
and  Mitchell,  translates  the  first  line  from  Habbakuk, 
“Sun,  moon,  stands  homeward;  i.  e.,  stays  at  home,  not 
coming  forth  to  shine.”  And  Tregelles  in  Gesenius’s 
“Hebrew  Lexicon”  translates  it,  “hide  themselves,  do  not 
shine.”  So,  whether  the  translation  is,  “stood  still  in  their 
habitation/’  or  “stood  homeward,  i.  e.,  stayed  at  home, 
not  coming  forth  to  shine,”  or  “hid  themselves,  do  not 
shine,”  or  “ceased  to  shine,”  the  meaning  is  all  the  same. 
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Thus  Habbakuk  gives  prophetic  confirmation  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  that  what  Joshua  meant  by  his  command,  and 
what  actually  happened,  is  that  both  sun  and  moon  be¬ 
came  invisible  at  Joshua’s  order  for  considerable  time 
on  that  day,  the  like  of  which  there  was  none  “before  it 
or  after  it.’’ 

“At  the  light  of  Thine  arrows  as  they  went, 

At  the  shining  of  Thy  glittering  spear.” 

are  figurative  expressions  referring  to  the  lightning,  mak¬ 
ing  the  passage  mean  that,  while  the  terrible  hail-storm 
was  on,  with  arrows  and  spears  of  lightning  flashing 
through  the  sky,  the  sun  and  moon  were  not  visible — 
they  stayed  at  home  in  their  tent  or  chamber  (Ps.  19:5,  6) 
and  did  not  shine. 

Professor  Maunder  gives  the  moon’s  latitude  and  alti¬ 
tude,  and  fixes  the  day  as  July  twenty-first,  with  a  pos¬ 
sible  shifting  of  two  days  earlier  or  later,  which  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  chronology  of  Joshua’s  campaigns. 
Professor  Maunder  concludes:  “The  astronomical  con¬ 
ditions  introduced  by  the  mention  of  the  moon  are  much 
more  stringent  than  might  have  been  expected.  They 
supply,  therefore,  proof  of  a  high  order  that  the  astro¬ 
nomical  details,  both  of  the  poem  and  prose  chronicle, 
were  derived  from  actual  observation  at  the  time  and  have 
been  preserved  to  us  unaltered.” 

Thus  far  (with  certain  additions  by  the  present  writer) 
the  Professor’s  astronomical  exposition  of  this  passage, 
which  has  caused  so  many  people  much  confusion  of 
thought,  seems  clear  and  convincing.  One  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  occurs  to  every  reader,  and  Professor  Maunder  does 
not  overlook  it,  though  his  explanation  may  not  appear  to 
all  of  us  as  convincing  as  the  foregoing  part  of  his  ex¬ 
position.  The  statement,  “the  sun  hasted  not  to  go  down 
about  a  whole  day,”  finds  its  explanation,  he  thinks,  in  the 
tenth  verse.  The  Israelites  had  no  watches  or  other  means 
of  keeping  time,  except  by  the  distance  they  had  travelled. 
From  Gibeon  to  Makkedah,  by  the  route  they  marched, 
is  about  thirty  miles,  a  full  day’s  march  for  an  army. 
“It  is  possible  that,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  Israel- 
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ites  on  their  return  found  the  march  from  Makkedah  to 
Gibeon  heavy  work  for  an  entire  day.  Measured  by  the 
only  means  available  to  them,  that  afternoon  seemed  to 
be  double  the  ordinary  length.  The  sun  had  ‘hasted  not 
to  go  down  about  a  whole  day.’  ” 

This  explanation,  of  course,  is  very  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  But  is  no  other  explanation  possible?  Let  us 
see.  If  a  reasonable  explanation  can  be  found  of  the 
phrase,  “hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day,”  then 
the  whole  passage  will  be  clear  and  consistent.  Is  it  not 
perfectly  self-evident  that  the  natural  meaning  must  be 
that  the  sun  hasted  not  to  resume  doing  that  which,  at 
Joshua’s  command,  it  had  ceased  to  do?  If  he  had  com¬ 
manded  the  sun  to  cease  its  apparent  movement  towards 
its  western  setting,  i.  e.,  in  effect  that  the  earth  should 
cease  rotation  upon  its  axis,  then  the  sun  hasted  not  to 
resume  that  movement  towards  the  place  of  setting.  But 
if  Joshua  desired  relief  from  noonday  heat  and  accord¬ 
ingly  ordered  the  sun  to  cease  shining,  “to  be  silent,’’  and 
the  sun  “was  silent,’’  i.  e.,  ceased  shining,  being  covered 
by  the  storm  cloud,  then  the  significance  of  this  phrase 
must  be  that  the  sun  hasted  not  to  come  out  from  under 
that  cloud  and  to  resume  its  regular  course  of  shining. 
The  sun  apparently  had  entered  into  its  tent  or  chamber 
(Ps.  19:5,  6)  and  did  not  haste  to  go  out  to  shine  again 
till  near  the  end  of  the  day,  when,  as  they  came  to  Azekah, 
the  storm  ceased,  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and  the  sun 
once  more  burst  forth  when  darkness  otherwise  would 
have  been  coming  on  very  rapidly,  and  thus  they  were 
given  more  time  and  a  bright  evening  sunlight,  when  it 
was  most  needed,  in  which  to  complete  the  work  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  foe.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  that -in  this  case  we  should  expect  ydtsd,  to  go  out 
(to  rise,  when  used  of  the  sun),  rather  than  6d,  to  go  in 
(to  set  or  go  down,  when  used  of  the  sun) .  This  objection 
does  not  seem  to  hold  when  we  remember  that  the  his¬ 
torian  does  not  wish  to  speak  of  the  sun’s  rising  (it  had 
risen  for  that  day  many  hours  before),  but  rather  of  the 
fact  that  the  clouds  did  not  haste  to  clear  away  and  thus 
permit  the  sun  to  “go,”  to  resume  its  shining  and  the 
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pouring  of  its  heat  down  upon  the  heads  of  Joshua’s  sol¬ 
diers,  weary  from  their  all-night  march  and  all-morning 
hard  fighting  against  five  armies  of  the  enemy  allied 
against  them.  Furthermore,  as  we  are  reminded  by  the 
Hebrew  Lexicons,  “go”  is  the  more  ancient  and  original 
meaning  of  bo,  rather  than  “go  out”  or  “go  down.”  The 
fact  that  the  foregoing  translation  and  interpretation 
make  all  references  to  this  incident  in  Joshua  and  Hab- 
bakuk  perfectly  harmonious  and  reasonable,  leaving  bo 
as  the  only  doubtful  or  difficult  element  in  the  explana¬ 
tion,  goes  far  to  indicate  that  this  word  probably  has 
some  sense  that  harmonizes  with  all  the  rest,  if  we  only 
knew  all  the  facts  and  all  of  its  various  shades  of  mean¬ 
ing  in  that  far  away  time.  Another  consideration  also 
may  be  worthy  of  notice.  It  hardly  can  be  considered 
probable  that  Joshua  would  have  commanded  the  sun  to 
refrain  from  ending  the  day  too  abruptly,  till  it  had  made 
sufficient  progress  down  the  western  sky  to  make  him 
think  seriously  of  the  day  closing  upon  his  operations  too 
soon.  Such  a  thought  would  not  be  natural  during  the 
morning  hours  or  before  noon,  the  time  when  we  know 
he  must  have  given  this  order.  But  if  the  sun  had  been 
in  the  western  sky,  the  moon  could  not  have  been  visible 
over  Aijalon.  This  incident  must  have  been  not  later  than 
noon,  the  very  time  when  his  thought  in  that  country 
-  at  that  time  of  the  year  would  have  been  for  relief  for 
his  weary  soldiers  from  the  mid-day  heat  rather  than  for 
the  prolonging  of  the  day  not  yet  half  over. 

This  explanation  does  not  eliminate  the  supernatural 
or  miraculous  from  this  incident,  but  it  does  make  the 
miracle  more  in  accord  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  is 
a  perfectly  accurate  reproduction  or  translation  of  what 
the  Hebrew  says.  Joshua’s  real  need,  and  that  of  his  sol¬ 
diers,  is  fully  met  and  much  more.  Not  only  do  they  re¬ 
ceive  immediate  relief  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  the 
elements  join  in  a  fearful  destruction  of  the  enemy  more 
effectively  than  the  military  operations  directed  by 
Joshua,  while  Joshua  and  his  army  receive  all  the  benefits 
of  the  storm  and  none  of  its  hindrances — miracle  enough 
for  all  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  any  particular  indi¬ 
vidual  on  the  validity  of  any  part  of  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
planations,  in  any  case  this  should  be  clear,  that  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  explanation  of  this  passage  are  so  numerous 
and  reasonable,  that  we  may  be  certain,  if  we  only  knew 
all  the  facts  of  that  wonderful  day  and  the  meaning  which 
these  phrases  which  perplex  us  had  to  them,  the  difficul¬ 
ties  all  would  quickly  vanish.  We  should  beware,  lest  in 
our  eagerness  to  solve  the  intricacies  of  interpretation  of 
this  peculiar  poetical  strain,  we  lose  sight  of  the  main 
historical  and  spiritual  import  of  the  battle,  and  of  the 
fact  of  the  Divine  cooperation  in  a  crucial  hour. 

We  may  fittingly  conclude  our  study  of  this  decisive 
battle,  so  vitally  related  to  the  triumph  and  development 
of  the  Hebrew  people  in  that  day,  and  therefore  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  all  days,  and  the  influence  of  religion 
on  world  civilization,  by  this  quotation  from  F.  E.  Spencer 
(Old  Testament  History,  p.  73)  :  “There  is  one  thing 
that  is  much  worthy  of  notice  in  this  whole  story.  Though 
the  men  were  finely  led  with  able  generalship,  and  though 
their  achievements  of  speed,  of  endurance,  of  chivalry 
were  honorable  in  any  soldiery,  nothing  is  said  about  it. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  savage  and  truly  heathen  exulta¬ 
tion  and  boasting  which  characterize  ancient  monuments 
of  victory.”  A  later  psalmist  gives  the  secret : 

“We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God, 

Our  fathers  have  told  us. 

What  work  Thou  didst  in  their  days. 

In  the  days  of  old”  (Ps.  44:1-4). 


IS  THERE  A  MISSING  CHAPTER  IN  THE  LIFE 
OF  CHRIST? 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  E.  SMITH,  D.D. 

FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

In  the  life  of  Christ  given  by  Christian  Scholarship 
to  the  Church,  and  long  since  supposed  to  contain  every 
possible  particular  that  can  be  extracted  from  reliable 
sources,  is  there  a  missing  chapter?  “No,  there  cannot 
be,”  is  the  probable  answer  which  would  be  given  the 
question  of  this  title,  by  everyone  qualified  more  or  less 
to  consider  it.*  It  is  like  asking  whether  there  is  a  para¬ 
graph  wanting  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  a  Book  lacking  to  the  completeness  of  the  Bible. 

But  if  incredulity  is  natural,  patience  for  a  brief  ex¬ 
amination  of  any  possible  grounds  for  a  different  answer 
is  demanded  by  the  very  boldness  of  the  question.  Is  there 
any  great  fact  in  the  life  of  Christ  which  we  already  know, 
but  about  which  we  do  not  know  all  that  the  scriptures 
can  tell  us  ?  Do  we  know  when  and  where  that  momentous 
change  in  the  relations  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity 
occurred,  when  the  Second  person  became  the  servant  of 
the  First  and  accepted  the  Third  as  his  guide  and  con¬ 
troller?  Are  there  any  reasons  for  thinking  that  that 
astounding  change  took  place  before  Christ’s  birth  and 
long  before  in  the  Heavenly  world  of  God  and  the  angels  ? 
Are  there  great  reasons  for  believing  that  it  must  have 
occurred  then  and  there,  which  grew  out  of  the  conditions 
of  that  very  world  in  past  eternity  ?  Had  Christ  a  great 
mission  for  that  world  before  he  undertook  his  mission 
to  this  world,  and  would  its  performance  be  exactly  the 
qualification  which  would  make  him  the  efficient  mediator 
between  Gk>d  and  man  and  render  it  the  beginning  of  the 
atonement  which  he  was  to  make  for  human  sin  ? ,  If  these 
questions  can  be  answered  affirmatively  there  is  certainly 
a  missing  chapter  in  the  life  of  Christ  which  learning 
and  piety  are  bound  to  supply.  Its  existence  would  shed 
needed  light  on  obscurities  in  the  New  Testament  and 
cause  us  to  honor  and  love  our  Lord  more  than  ever  before. 
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It  is  probably  true  that  the  careful  scrutiny  for  2,000 
years  of  everything  in  the  life  of  Christ  from  the  manger 
to  the  cross  has  left  little  or  nothing  yet  to  be  discovered, 
except  as  deeper  thinking  and  finer  interpretation  reach 
greater  meanings  than  superficial  study  can  obtain.  It 
is  the  pre-incamate  life  of  our  Lord  in  which,  if  any¬ 
where,  we  may  hope  to  find  material  for  an  added  Chapter. 
As  the  biographer  delves  in  the  records  of  the  ancestry  of 
his  hero  to  find  any  smallest  fact  which  throws  light  on 
the  character  or  confirms  favorable  impressions  already 
gained,  so,  it  is  not  unlikely,  we  may  discern  in  that  dark, 
mysterious,  almost  unthinkable  past  of  Christ  something 
which  will  make  faith  stronger  and  love  more  adoring. 
Is  it  not  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  George  Washington, 
when  only  a  Colonel  in  Braddock’s  fated  army,  advised 
the  general  to  enter  the  savage  wilderness  more  prudently, 
and  was  himself  a  mark  which  Indian  sharpshooters  con¬ 
fessed  themselves  utterly  unable  to  hit?  So,  if,  in  the 
eternal  yesterday  of  our  Saviour  we  could  find  some  other 
glorious  behaviour  like  that  which  distinguishes  his 
earthly  career,  how  precious  it  would  seem,  and  with  what 
joy  we  should  say — “Jesus  Christ  teas  the  same  in  his 
yesterday  that  he  was  in  his  “today”  and  will  be  “for¬ 
ever.” 

It  is  true  that  our  information  about  that  elder  period 
in  our  Lord’s  history  is  very  scanty,  but  every  item  that 
is  afforded  us  must  be  regarded  as  of  priceless  importance. 

Why  otherwise  should  Jude  in  his  brief  share  of  in¬ 
spired  authorship,  when  revelation  was  nearly  ended,  have 
made  known  the  fact  that  there  were  angels  that  kept  not 
their  first  estate?  It  is  Moses  who  suggests  a  reason 
for  this  belated  knowledge,  since  our  own  race-war 
against  divine  authority  was  incited  by  one  of  those  an¬ 
gelic  mutineers.  It  is  Christ  himself  who,  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  Seventy  in  their  conflict  with  the  devils, 
gives  a  reminiscence  of  that .  former  conflict  by  telling 
them,  “I  saw  Satan  fall  like  lightning  from  Heaven.” 

It  is  for  us  to  piece  together  such  scattered  and  fugi¬ 
tive  finds,  and  out  of  them  to  construct,  as  Milton,  with 
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fine  insight,  so  successfully  did,  a  noble  and  veritable 
history.  Like  him,  we  may  conclude  that  the  rebellion 
of  the  angels  was  no  trifling  insurrection,  but  a  great  and 
threatening  “war  in  Heaven,”  of  such  vast  proportions 
that  the  arch  Adversary  was  followed  and  supported  by 
all  but  one  of  his  former  subordinates,  “Faithful^  among 
the  faithless  only  he!”  But  Christ  was  there,  and  what 
part  did  he  take  in  that  holy  war?  Was  it  only  to  look 
on,  as  an  idle  spectator,  when  Satan  fell  from  Heaven, 
or  was  He  as  the  General  and  chief  supporter  of  His 
Father’s  authority  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  opposer 
of  the  angelic  rebellion  ?  We  may  well  suppose,  as  Milton 
has  represented,  that  the  Divine  victory  was  due  chiefly 
to  Him  and  that  it  was  by  His  almighty  hands  that  the 
proud  usurper  was  cast  over  the  battlements  of  Heaven. 
And  if  we  are  not  to  take  this  sublime  imagery  literally 
as  a  description  in  physical  geography,  must  we  not  con¬ 
clude  that  there  was  some  other  and  nobler  method  by 
which  He  could  best  meet  and  overcome  rebellious  spirits. 
Are  not  the  methods  which  He  took  on  earth  to  destroy 
“the  works  of  the  Devil”  suggestive  of  similar  methods 
that  must  have  been  taken  in  Heaven  ? 

We  are  now  in  sight  of  something  great  which  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  could  do  to  become  the  Chriat 
or  the  Anointed,  which  the  name  Christ  signifies,  having 
been  hitherto  only  the  Word,  the  first  title  given  Him  in 
John’s  gospel.  It  was  something  which  He  could  do,  and 
which  very  much  needed  to  be  done  at  that  particular 
juncture,  when  it  would  be  much  mightier  to  quell  rebel¬ 
lion  than  any  such  exhibition  of  omnipotence  as  Milton 
has  described.  Was  it  not  that  astonishing  change  in 
the  relations  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  which 
took  place  when  the  Word  made  his  infinite  self-sacrifice 
by  surrendering  his  power  and  glory  as  the  equal  of  the 
Father,  and  stepping  down  to  be  the  Father’s  humble  ser¬ 
vant,  to  be  impelled  and  guided,  like  the  servants  whom 
he  had  created,  by  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit? 

There  is  another  great  passage  which  seems  to  refer 
to  the  same  sublime  transaction  in  the  past  eternity.  In 
the  14th  verse  of  the  9th  chapter  of  Hebrews,  the  suffi- 
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ciency  of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  purge  our  consciences 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  he  “through  the  Eternal  Spirit 
offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God.”  The  use  of  the 
word  eternal  in  the  title  of  the  Spirit  may  well  suggest 
the  offering  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  to  have  taken  place 
not  first  upon  the  cross,  but  in  the  councils  of  the  eternal 
world.  It  was  his  own  voluntary,  unasked  offer,  but  it 
was,  as  it  needed  to  be,  by  their  acceptance  and  participa¬ 
tion,  the  measure  of  the  entire  Godhead.  Thus  the  equity  , 
of  the  atonement  is  guaranteed  by  the  united  approval  of 
the  infinitely  holy  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

That  his  act  of  infinite  and  measureless  disinterested¬ 
ness  could  have  been  done  sometime  in  the  eternal  past 
of  Christ  is  evident  from  the  account  of  it  in  Paul’s  in¬ 
spired  description  in  Philippians  2:5-7.  It  was  not  a 
change  of  nature  like  that  when  he  became  a  man,  but 
a  change  of  mind.  “Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.” 
All  this  could  take  place  when  the  Word  changed  his  mind 
as  to  his  desire  to  remain  in  equal  supreme  authority 
with  the  Father,  and  determined  to  become  the  Father’s 
great  Servant.  The  Father  accepted  his  offer;  the  Holy 
Spirit  became  his  mentor  and  guide,  and  the  angelic  world 
realized  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  rank  and  station,  thus 
“making  himself  of  no  reputation.” 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  Scriptural  evidence 
that  Christ’s  self-sacrificing  servitude  began  in  eternity. 
Notice  that  in  the  Second  Psalm  he  is  called  the  Anointed 
before  he  is  begotten,  and  thus  becomes  the  Son  of  God. 
Observe  that  in  Ephesians,  first  chapter,  Christians  are 
said  to  have  been  chosen  in  Christ  ^'before  the  foundation 
of  the  world.”  And,  to  mention  but  one  more  passage — 
try  to  realize  the  force  of  Isaiah  42:1-3  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Father,  600  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
before  John  the  Baptist  was  inspired  to  say,  “Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God.”  Even  then  it  could  be  said :  “Behold 
my  servant  whom  I  uphold!  Mine  elect  in  whom  my  soul 
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delighteth;  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto  the  na¬ 
tions.”  The  tone  of  this  is  rapturous  in  its  delight  and 
satisfaction  at  what  God’s  great  Servant  is ;  has  already 
done  and  may  be  expected  to  do  in  the  future.  The  Father 
is  sure  from  the  service  already  performed  that  Christ 
“will  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  until  he  hath  set  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  earth.” 

What  was  that  great  service  for  which  Heaven  must 
have  honored  our  Lord,  and  for  which  all  good  beings 
will  forever  honor  him?  It  was,  first  of  all,  the  glory 
shed  upon  the  Father  by  becoming  his  servant.  The  great 
conquerors  of  antiquity  glorified  themselves  by  having 
subject  kings  for  their  servants.  But  the  Father  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  having  a  God  for  his  servant.  For  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  by  his  voluntary  subjection  of  him¬ 
self  to  the  will  of  the  Father  Christ  had  become  anything 
less  than  God.  That,  it  would  seem,  must  be  impossible. 
No  change  in  translation  from  “0/  no  reputation**  to 
'‘emptied  himself**  can  justify  such  an  idea.  Even  in  his 
earthly  humiliation  he  was  always  and  everywhere  God. 
And  for  that  reason  his  service  must  always  and  every¬ 
where  be  infinitely  efficient  and  successful.  In  this  case 
the  honor  he  put  upon  the  Father  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  the  dishonor  cast  upon  the  Father  by  the  revolt 
of  the  angels,  and  every  loyal  subject  of  the  King  of 
Kings  must  have  rejoiced  at  the  tribute  which  Christ 
alone  could  render.  Moreover,  if  one  part  of  atonement 
is  to  make  good  the  damage  which  evil  has  caused,  Christ 
at  this  time  began  his  atoning  work,  and  gave  happy 
assurance  of  what  he  was  able  to  do  afterward. 

Another  great  service  rendered  by  the  co-equal  Word 
when  he  became  the  obedient  servant  of  the  Father  was 
the  vindication  of  the  holy,  just,  and  good  government 
and  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  from  any  suspicion 
of  being  unjust  and  intolerable.  The  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  England,  and  the 
unaccountable  outbreak  against  God’s  rule  of  Heaven 
must  have  been  incited  by  some  vile  slander  of  its  excel¬ 
lence.  But  when  Christ  offered  to  obey  instead  of  rule, 
and  obey  absolutely  and  forever,  it  was  a  testimony  for 
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the  perfection  of  the  laws  and  their  administration  which 
admitted  no  denial.  And  in  this  way  Christ  made  good 
the  wrong  which  the  moral  government  of  the  universe 
had  suffered,  and  re-established  it  upon  an  impregnable 
foundation;  thus  he  would  effect  another  part  of  atone¬ 
ment. 

By  doing  these  things  as  he  did  Christ  would  accom¬ 
plish  a  third  result  very  dear  to  his  heart,  namely,  to 
prepare  for  his  Mediatorship.  A  mediator  must  be  accept¬ 
able  to  both  parties  between  whom  he  mediates.  How 
could  Christ  have  commended  himself  to  the  Father  better 
than  by  becoming  his  servant?  No  wonder  that  he  calls 
Christ  in  Isaiah  42:1,  **mine  elect  in  whom  my  soul  de- 
lightethr  He  had  every  reason  for  certainty  that  his 
cause  would  receive  the  support  it  merited  in  the  hands 
of  this  advocate. 

And  now,  as  a  fourth  inestimable  service  to  God  and 
the  moral  and  intelligent  beings  of  the  universe  who  must 
choose  for  themselves  the  path  of  safety  and  of  happiness, 
what  a  lesson  it  was  when  the  Prince  of  Glory  stepped 
down  from  his  throne  with  the  almighty  Father  and  be¬ 
came  that  Father’s  willing  servant.  He  who  had  com¬ 
manded  for  a  past  eternity  chose  to  obey  for  an  eternity 
to  come.  What  a  rebuke  that  would  be  to  the  apostates 
who  had  made  their  woeful  experiment  in  anarchy,  and 
learned  too  late  how  far  below  the  white  holiness  of  Christ 
was  any  excellence  which  they  might  rightfully  have 
claimed!  And  what  an  encouragement  it  would  be  for 
the  unfallen  angels  to  continue  steadfast  when  their 
Master  took  his  place  beside  them  in  the  ranks  of  sub¬ 
missive  loyalty.  We  may,  perhaps,  gain  some  idea  of 
the  impression  made  by  our  Lord’s  surrender  of  sover¬ 
eignty  upon  that  ancient  world  by  the  words  addressed 
to  him  by  a  demon :  *'Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Holy  One 
of  Godr 

Need  we  go  farther  to  show  that  there  is  a  missing 
chapter  in  the  life  of  Christ,  which  the  Church,  as  a  whole, 
has  never  yet  known,  or  its  trusted  teachers  fully  per¬ 
ceived?  But  why  have  they  not  thus  fully  perceived  it? 
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The  answer,  the  only  answer  that  is  apparent,  a  purely 
grammatical  one,  lies  in  the  conjunctive  force  of  the  little 
word  and.  Only  three  letters  have  prevented  us  from  pos¬ 
sessing  this  great  and  priceless  treasure  of  another  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  history  of  our  Lord. 

Where  now  is  this  little  word,  and  how  can  it  stand  like 
a  Jordan,  between  us  and  so  rich  a  promised  land?  It  is 
the  word  which  connects  the  words  “took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant”  in  Phil.  2 :7,  with  the  following  words 
— “was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.”  As  this  clause 
clearly  means  the  incarnation,  it  is  inferred  that  he  took 
the  form  of  a  servant  for  the  first  time  at  his  birth  in 
Bethlehem.  The  Greek  construction  with  Aorist  partici¬ 
ples  undoubtedly  confines  what  is  actually  said  here  to 
the  incarnation. ,  That  is  what  the  Apostle  is  writing 
about.  That  was  the  definite  act  of  a  servant  visible  to  us, 
but  is  not  the  former  state  of  servitude  in  another  state, 
of  existence,  as  Isaiah  seems  to  suggest,  still  possible? 

Thus  this  final  statement  of  the  Apostle  covers  the  ser¬ 
vitude  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  but  the  previous 
sublime  state  is  no  longer  unknown  to  our  faith.  To 
know  it  is  to  see  our  Saviour  with  new  awe  and  adoration, 
and  to  feel  our  hearts  throb  with  new  love  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  perceive  that  for  him  to  descend  in  rank 
and  station  was  to  ascend  in  fitness  and  power  for  his 
great  work  of  salvation.  It  was  to  reveal  himself  as  God 
in  all  circumstances  and  in  every  situation,  and  to  prove 
his  perfect  ability  to  do  for  us  all  that  he  has  promised. 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT:  ITS 
NATURE  AND  BEARINGS 

BY  REV.  GERRIT  H.  HOSPERS,  D.D. 

ONTARIO,  N.  Y. 

There  seems  to  obtain  in  Calvinistic  circles  two  some¬ 
what  diverse  views  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Because  of  their  implications 
and  bearings  the  matters  involved  are  important  enough 
to  call  for  serious  investigation. 

The  theologians  of  the  Reformation  made  much  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  their 
strongest  weapon  against  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  However,  this  doctrine  has  not  been 
developed  and  maintained  as  consistently  as  some  other 
doctrines,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  ideas  have  gained 
currency  which  certain  scholars  claim  as  failing  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  ideas  of  the  Reformers,  and,  in  fact,  to  carry  in 
them  the  seeds  of  evil.  As  objectively  as  possible  I  will 
attempt  to  present  the  material,  some  of  which  could  not 
be  within  the  reach  of  large  numbers  in  America.  This, 
with  some  discussion  of  the  entire  matter,  will  bear  fur¬ 
ther  thought  on  the  part  of  readers  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
They  will  forgive  me  if  I  think  I  find  a  weak  spot  in  our 
theology  which  might  harm  us  all.  The  importance  of 
possessing  an  armor  which  renders  us  invulnerable  to 
the  arrows  of  doubt,  also  makes  it  imperative  to  find  out 
whether,  possibly,  there  may  be  a  fiaw  somewhere,  un¬ 
beknown  to  some  of  us  and  undiscovered.  This  all  the 
more  because  the  matter  involved  in  our  subject  concerns 
the  very  rock-bottom  of  being  and  thought,  and  to  them 
the  fact  and  the  method  of  the  Divine  revelation  stand 
immediately  related. 

I.  After  the  example  of  Paul,  Calvin  exalted  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  God,  and  he  consistently  developed  from  this 
idea,  using  the  data  of  Scripture,  the  initiative  of  the 
Divine  operations  in  nature  and  in  grace.  He  did  not 
ignore  the  human  factor,  but  carefully  defined  its  specific 
function  with  its  inherent  responsibility.  However,  he 
subordinated  all  to  the  sovereignty  of  God.  For  we  are 
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bound  to  turn  to  God  if  we  are  to  find  the  absolute,  the 
ground  of  all  things. 

Having  these  same  matters  in  mind,  Dr.  A.  Kuyper 
wrote  his  Encyclopedia  of  Sacred  Theology.  He  felt  that 
in  theological  thinking  there  had  arisen  the  need  of  a 
better  formulation  and  development  of  the  Calvinistic 
conception  of  things.  Even  Reformed  theologians  of  these 
later  times  had  been  relying  too  much  on  principles  and 
conceptions  which  did  not  prove  adequate  to  the  situa¬ 
tions  which  had  meanwhile  arisen.  Therefore  Kuyper 
called  theological  thinking  back  to  the  Reformation,  and 
in  a  masterful  manner  he  indicated  the  direction  in  which 
the  genius  of  Reformed  theology  pointed,  and  we  may 
safely  say  that  he  has  given  this  considerable  develop¬ 
ment.  His  object  in  writing  his  Encyclopedia  was,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  “Once  more  to  provide  solid  bottom 
under  the  feet  of  our  Reformed  theologians.” 

Kuyper  felt  that  our  entire  theological  knowledge  de¬ 
pends  upon  Divine  revelation ;  that  we  possess  it  in  Holy 
Scripture;  that  this  Scripture  cannot  be  discovered  by 
human  reasoning,  but  lies  right  biiore  us  as  a  FACT, 
to  be  received  axiomatically,  because  it  is  autopistic;  and 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  gave  that  Scripture,  witnesses 
to  it  as  His  own.  The  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  then, 
furnishes  our  deepest  ground  of  certainty  in  the  questions 
of  Authenticity,  Canonicity  and  Inspiration. 

Hence,  we  have  in  the  Holy  Spirit  the  most  direct  and 
immediate  activity  of  Deity  in  the  human  consciousness. 
The  Holy  Spirit  regenerates  the  soul,  making  the  dead 
sinner  alive ;  He  illumines  the  mind ;  He  inclines  the  will ; 
He  leads  into  all  truth ;  He  shows  the  things  of  Christ  in 
His  saving  work;  He  applies  the  merits  of  this  redemp¬ 
tion  by  using  in  the  process  the  facts  and  their  rationale, 
and  apprising  us  of  our  relation  to  them ;  He  warms  the 
heart  on  the  contemplation  of  the  love  and  grace  of  God 
in  His  acts  whereby  He  secured  our  redemption,  and  in 
all  subsequent  experiences  of  life;  He  draws  the  convicted 
sinner  to  the  desirability  of  accepting  the  proffered  sal¬ 
vation,  and  He  sweetly  seals  in  his  consciousness  the  real¬ 
ity  of  his  having  obtained  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
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Christ;  He  constantly  comforts  His  Own  on  their  recur¬ 
ring  to  the  promises: — in  short,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  con¬ 
cerned,  as  the  Divine  Operator,  in  the  wide  range  of 
things  in  which  He  works,  although  the  exact  manner 
thereof  may  escape  human  scrutiny  (John  3:8). 

Much  light  has  been  shed  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  notable  Dutch  pub¬ 
lication  with  the  title:  *‘The  Testimony  of  the  Holy 
SpiHt**  by  Valentinus  Hepp,  D.D.,  now  Professor  of  Dog¬ 
matics  in  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam.  The  First 
Part  only,  treating  of  the  General  Testimony,  has  so  far 
been  issued.  In  our  conventional  theological  thinking  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  conceived  of  as 
well  nigh  relating  entirely  to  matters  connected  with 
saving  faith.  In  the  opinion  of  no  less  an  authority  than 
Dr.  A.  Kuyper,  the  said  Dr.  Hepp  added  a  new  chapter 
to  Dogmatic  Theology  in  showing  the  relation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  realm  outside  of  saving  faith.  The 
learned  author  begins  by  noting  that  we  live  in  times 
wherein  more  than  ever  the  springs  of  all  things  are 
examined.  “In  the  sc’-  ntific  world  the  burning  questions 
have  become  such  as  these:  ‘How  does  knowledge  arise?* 
and,  ‘To  what  do  I  owe  certainty  ?’  ”  He  continues : 
“There  obtain  two  kinds  of  Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
one  belonging  to  that  which  is  natural,  and  the  other,  to 
the  saving  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  one  has  reference 
to  human  knowledge  in  general ;  the  other,  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  faith  in  Christ.  The  voice  of  the  one  finds  its 
response  in  every  soul ;  that  of  the  other,  in  the  heart  of 
the  child  of  God”  (p.  6).  “Wherever  the  Holy  Spirit 
diffuses  knowledge,  wherever  He  deals  out  wisdom  and 
reveals  truth.  He  causes  a  testimony  to  follow  in  order 
to  confirm  it.  Thus  He  speaks  through  Scripture.  But 
He  does  not  leave  it  there.  Indeed  not ;  He  also  confirms 
in  the  heart  of  the  believer  the  fact  that  this  Scripture  is 
true  and  faithful.  To  that  end  He  makes  use  of  the 
Testimonium  Speciale.  But  He  also  witnesses  out¬ 
side  of  the  sphere  of  special  revelation  ( Testimonium  Gen¬ 
erals).  According  to  Scripture  all  true  knowledge,  all 
true  apprehension  descends  from  Him”  (p.  47).  In  a 
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masterful  way  his  book  treats  of  the  latter.  This  is  the 
definition  he  gives  of  the  General  Testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit:  “This  Testimony  is  that  immediate  and  irresist¬ 
ible  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  which  He  gives  testi¬ 
mony  unto  and  within  the  human  spirit  to  truth  in  its 
center,  and  whereby  He  causes  a  certainty  to  be  born  in 
every  human  being  which  cannot  be  overthrown.  Or,  to 
put  it  philosophically.  It  is  the  last  ground  of  certainty 
of  our  knowledge”  (p.  245).  In  Chapter  VI  he  enum¬ 
erates  and  describes  eleven  characteristics  of  this  General 
Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  apply  to  a  great 
degree  also  to  His  testimony  in  matters  of  saving  faith. 
With  some  slight  alteration  we  are  entirely  indebted  to 
the  learned  author  for  these  five  items  which  characterize 
all  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  also  that  which  pertains 
to  saving  faith,  of  which  we  particularly  treat  in  this 
paper : 

1.  It  is  transcendent.  It  lies  above  experience,  and  is 
therefore  a  priori,  not  a  posteriori.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  sets  His  seal  upon  the  truth  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  by  means  of  experience.  Neither  is  it  the  witness 
of  experience  itself.  For  then  it  would  rest  upon  an 
uncertain  basis.  It  addresses  itself  unto  the  intellect,  but 
does  not  draw  its  contents  out  of  the  intellect.  It  there¬ 
fore  proceeds  from  another,  from  a  higher  world;  or 
rather,  from  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  other  than  the  world. 

2.  This  Witness,  therefore,  is  immediate.  All  getting 
of  certainty  is  immediate.  When,  then,  the  Spirit  wit¬ 
nesses,  man  is  not  active  but  passive.  If  he  were  active 
in  the  matter,  he  would  be  using  means.  And  what  need 
is  there  of  having  their  reliability  established?  The  last 
ground  of  certainty  cannot  be  other  than  immediate. 

3.  This  makes  the  Witness  inscrutable.  Its  exact 
method  is  a  mystery  to  us  as  regeneration  is  and  other 
processes  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  Testimony  is  the  last 
ground  of  our  spiritual  knowledge.  If  by  means  of  rea¬ 
soning  we  could  give  another  ground  beneath  this  one, 
the  Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not  be  the  last 
ground  of  certainty.  We  must  therefore  respect  the  pres- 
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ence  of  mystery.  Even  science  in  its  last  analysis  stands 
before  mystery. 

4.  This  Testimony  is  formal  in  the  sense  that  it  does 
not  give  additional  revelation.  It  witnesses  to  what  has 
been  already  revealed.  It  impresses,  as  it  were,  a  seal 
of  reliability.  It  assures  us  of  spiritual  truth  whose 
matter  lies  in  the  Word. 

5.  It  is  central.  This  Testimony  concerns  truth  in  its 
most  fundamental  aspects.  This  is  enough.  Other  truths 
can  be  gotten  by  deduction.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
perform  superfluous  work,  and  honors  man’s  nature  as 
a  reasonable  being.  What  we  cannot  do,  only  that  He 
does  for  us  (p.  149).  Still,  the  gradation  between  the 
central  truths  and  those  farther  off  is  so  gradual  that  it 
does  not  admit  of  exact  delimitation.  The  carefully  de¬ 
duced  truths,  standing  as  they  do  near  the  central  testi¬ 
mony,  derive  a  measure  of  certainty  in  proportion  to  their 
proximity  to  the  center.  This  is  felt  in  the  deep  satis¬ 
faction  of  mind  and  heart  which  they  experience  who  have 
carefully  and  in  the  fear  of  God  studied  the  facts  of 
revelation  according  to  well  conceived  principles. 

Dr.  Hepp,  in  effect,  holds  (gathering  various  details 
together)  that  the  Holy  Spirit  addresses  Himself  unto 
the  spirit  of  man,  but  does  not  bring  the  matter  unto 
which  He  witnesses  out  of  man.  The  latter  would  again 
reduce  our  certitude  to  what  is  subjective.  Therefore  the 
Testimony  is  immediate.  It  is  such  an  action  upon  our 
consciousness  as  compels  our  consciousness  to  recognize 
truth  as  truth  without  our  own  help  in  determining  it  cw 
such.  Man’s  part,  therefore,  is  receptive,  passive.  He 
contributes  nothing  to  its  ongination,  though,  of  course, 
in  very  close  connection  with  it,  his  intellectual  processes 
operate  in  regard  to  it. 

This  historical  information  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Hepp: 
“It  must  be  remembered  that  many,  especially  Reformed 
theologians,  drew  a  parallel  between  the  manner  in  which 
we  gain  certainty  in  regard  to  saving  truth  and  that  by 
means  of  which  first  principles  stand  firm  with  us.  In 
his  treatise  against  Pighius,  Calvin  calls  the  principia 
in  general  autopista,  a  term  which  by  him  and  later  theo- 
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logians  was  made  to  stand  related  especially  to  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Scripture.  Said  Calvin:  ‘Now  that  is  indeed  a 
very  ridiculous  thing  that,  while  on  account  of  doubtful 
and  obscure  meanings  of  Scripture,  he  [a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic]  wishes  to  gain  us  in  favor  of  their  interpretation 
of  the  Church,  he  himself  obtains  his  own  principia  [in 
regard  to  getting  authority  for  the  Church  as  the  final 
ground  of  certainty]  from  the  Scripture.  However,  prin¬ 
cipia  ought  to  be  autopista.  From  the  autopistia  of  the 
principia  he  therefore  draws  the  inference  that  Scripture 
also  must  be  autopistos,  and  it  cannot  rest  upon  external 
authority.  Now  this  autopistia  of  Scripture  does  not 
exclude  the  Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  includes  it. 
Had  Calvin  only  gone  one  step  farther,  he  likewise  would 
have  found  the  cause  of  the  autopistia  of  all  first  prin¬ 
ciples  in  a  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  all  events,  he 
represented  the  testimonium  speciale  as  equivalent  to  the 
‘realization  {Innewerden)  of  an  axiomatic  truth.’  Also 
the  Synopsis,  in  order  to  declare  all  human  authority  in 
regard  to  the  Word  invalid,  makes  its  appeal  to  first 
principles,  and,  just  as  first  principles  and  immovable 
forms  do  not  depend  upon  the  authority  of  those  who 
use  them,  but  alone  upon  their  Institutor,  and  upon  their 
own  intrinsic  light  and  evidence,  so  also  Sacred  Scripture, 
the  supernatural  principle  of  all  sacred  doctrines  and  the 
unchangeable  rule  of  morals  and  of  faith,  cannot  depend 
on  anything  except  on  God  who  gave  it,  and  on  its  own 
light. which  He  imparted  to  it.’  Maresius  compares  the 
light  of  grace,  whereby  we  believe  in  a  special  revelation, 
with  the  light  of  reason  whereby  we  receive  as  firm  and 
certain  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  that  twice 
two  is  four,  etc.  Voetius  develops  the  matter  somewhat 
more  when  he  says:  “The  principium  or  article  of  faith 
which  is  believed,  is  Scripture  itself,  as  placed  before  us, 
as  read  and  heard.  For  no  other  principium  or  external 
means  can  bring  this  about  whereby  either  certitude  or 
authority  can  be  proved  a  priori.  Just  as  first  and  very 
general  principia,  known  in  objective  conception  as  first 
and  highest  among  the  class  of  credible  and  knowable 
things,  do  not  admit  of  any  other  superior  principia  by 
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which  they  can  be  proved.  And  just  as  among:  visible 
things  light  is  first  and  visible  by  itself,  through  which 
all  other  things  appear  visible,  it  is  visible  itself  through 
nothing  else  than  itself;  so  the  dxiopistia  and  authority 
of  revelation  and  divine  Scripture  shines  and  radiates 
by  itself.’  Up  to  our  own  time  this  has  remained  the 
Reformed  view.  ‘All  proofs  for  faith  in  Scripture  derived 
from  its  notae  et  criteria  prove  in  the  plainest  manner 
that  no  deeper  ground  can  be  given.  The  Deus  dixit  is 
first  principium  to  which  all  dogmas,  also  that  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  can  be  led  back.  The  bond  between  the  soul  and 
Scripture  lies  behind  the  consciousness  and  beneath  the 
proofs.  It  is  mystic  in  nature  in  the  same  way  as  the 
deepest  principles  of  the  different  sciences  are’  ”  (pp. 
99-101). 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  witnessing  or  testifying 
is  an  active  communication  of  ideas  by  one  personality  to 
another.  Taking  Scripture  at  its  face  value  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  regarding  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  heart  not  merely  as  an  agent  to  effect  changes 
in  it,  but  also  as  a  Personality  who  conveys  certain 
thoughts  unto  it. 

While  on  earth  our  Lord  was,  of  course,  a  most  direct 
conveyor  of  spiritual  ideas  to  His  disciples.  He  instructed 
them  in  the  truth.  On  the  eve  of  His  departure  He  prom¬ 
ised  to  give  them  another  ‘Comforter’  who  would  be  in 
them”  (John  14:16,  17).  Abbott  Smith  in  his  Manual 
Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  says  of  the  Greek 
word  for  “Comforter,”  that  it  means :  called  to  erne's  aid 
in  a  judicial  sense;  hence,  advocate,  pleader,  intercessor. 
In  New  Testament  specifically  (a)  of  Christ  (1  John 
2:1);  (b)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  14:16,  26;  15:26; 
16:7).”  As  then  Christ  gave  expression  to  thoughts  to 
be  received  and  understood  by  the  disciples,  likewise  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  to  the  disciples.  Jesus  therefore  calls 
Him  the  “Spirit  of  truth”  (John  14:17).  Calvin  thus 
comments  on  this  text:  **  *The  Spirit  of  truth*  Christ 
bestows  on  the  Spirit  another  title,  namely,  that  He  is 
the  Master  or  Teacher  of  truth.  Hence,  it  follows  that 
until  we  have  been  inwardly  instructed  by  him,  the  under- 
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standings  of  all  of  us  are  seized  with  vanity  and  false¬ 
hood."  And  Calvin  remarks  on  John  14:26:  “God  has, 
therefore,  two  ways  of  teaching,  for,  first,  he  sounds  in 
our  ears  by  the  mouth  of  men ;  and,  secondly,  he  addresses 
us  inwardly  by  His  Spirit.” 

Several  passages  in  Romans  VIII  support  this  view. 
Thus  we  read :  “If  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in 
you”  (vs.  9).  “Ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption 
whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father”  (vs.  15).  The  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  passage  appears  from  Gal.  4:6  which 
declares  how  intimately  related  this  Spirit  of  God  is  to 
the  spirit  of  the  believer.  For,  according  to  the  strict 
grammatical  construction  of  the  word  krdzon,  it  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  cries,  Abba,  Father.  Says  Meyer :  “The 
strong  word  [ki^dzon]  expresses  the  matter  as  it  was: 
with  crying  the  deep  fervor  excited  by  the  Spirit  broke 
forth  into  appeal  unto  the  Father.  The  Spirit  Himself 
is  here  represented  as  crying  (it  is  different  in  Rom.  L  c.), 
because  the  Spirit  is  so  completely  the  active  author  of 
the  Abba-invocation,  that  the  man  who  invokes  appears 
only  as  the  organ  of  the  Spirit.  Comp,  the  analogy  of 
the  opposite  case — the  crying  of  the  unclean  spirits  (Mark 
1:26;  9:26).”  Similarly,  in  his  “Word  Studies  in  the 
New  Testament,”  Vincent  remarks  on  Gal.  4:6:  “It  [the 
word  ‘crying’]  is  used  of  Jesus  himself  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  here.  The  Spirit  is  represented  as  uttering  the 
cry,  because  the  Spirit  gives  the  inspiration  of  what  the 
believer  is  the  organ.  In  Rom.  8:15  the  statement  is  in¬ 
verted.  The  believer  cries  under  the  power  of  the  Spirit.” 
All  this  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  Rom.  8 :26.  “Likewise 
the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities;  for  we  know  not 
what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  itself 
maketh  intercession  for  us  [His  active  verbal  agency 
again]  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.”  Hence, 
the  Spirit  is  not  merely  an  Agent  to  prepare  the  heart 
for  something,  but  He  is  also  an  Agent  acting  according 
to  His  Own  mind  conveying  His  groanings  to  another 
mind.  This  is  borne  out  by  verse  27.  “And  He  that 
searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  [phronema 
=that  which  is  in  the  mind,  the  thought'*  (Abbott 
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Smith,  Manual  Lex.  N.  T.)]  of  the  Spirit,  because  He 
maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  the  will 
of  God.”  The  thought  of  the  Spirit  is  much  higher  than 
the  thought  of  man  (Isa.  55:8,  9),  and  of  this  thought  of 
the  Spirit  something  is  conveyed  to  the  praying  heart  of 
the  believer.  When,  then,  we  read  that  “the  Spirit  itself 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God”  (vs.  16),  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  ascribing 
to  this  text  its  teaching  of  a  direct  conveyance  of  ideas 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Spirit  of  the  believer.  Thus 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge  in  his  Commentary  on  Romans,  re¬ 
marks  on  this  passage :  “Not  only  do  our  own  filial  feel¬ 
ings  towards  God  prove  that  we  are  His  children,  but 
the  Holy  Spirit  itself  conveys  [we  italicize]  to  our  souls 
the  assurance  of  this  delightful  fact.” 

The  objective  character  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
is  brought  out  in  I  John  5 :6 :  “And  it  is  the  Spirit  that 
beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  the  truth.”  This 
text  predicates  of  the  Spirit  things,  which  pertain  to  the 
realm  of  knowledge  and  not  to  the  realm  of  disposition. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  communication  of  knowledge  not  of 
new  revelatory  content,  but  personal  assurance  of  things 
contained  in  Holy  Writ  or  derived  therefrom.  Thus 
Calvin  comments  on  the  text  just  quoted:  “He  shows 
in  this  clause  how  the  faithful  know  and  feel  the  power  of 
Christ,  even  because  the  Spirit  renders  them  certain; 
and  that  their  faith  might  not  vacillate,  he  adds,  that  a 
full  and  real  firmness  or  stability  is  produced  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Spirit.  And  he  calls  this  Spirit  truth,  because 
his  authority  is  indubitable  and  ought  to  be  abundantly 
sufficient  for  us.”  Now  we  can  hardly  call  a  disposition 
authority,  or  even  that  which  flows  from  it ;  real  authority 
has  a  higher  reference:  it  inheres  in  words  or  thoughts 
directly  put  forth  by  Him.  It  should  then  be  clear  from 
all  these  passages  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  as  a  per¬ 
sonality  dwells  within  the  heart  of  the  believer  as  in  a 
temple  and  most  intimately  related’ to  it,  has  a  distinct 
and  direct  personal  relation  to  the  believer.  “How  can 
there  be  a  testimony  of  the  Spirit  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  testimony  of  our  own  hearts  if,  after  all,  we 
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know  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  only  from  the  effects 
which  He  impresses  upon  us?  How  can  a  witness  assure 
us  of  a  fact  when  we  do  not  know  that  the  witness  is 
speaking?  If  Paul  does  not  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  we  are  conscious  of  the  personal  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  language  may  cease  to  be  employed  as  a 
vehicle  of  thought"  (Thornwell,  Works  II,  355). 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  character  of  the 
contents  of  this  witness  of  the  Spirit  need  not  be  in  words. 
Words  are  but  the  material  embodiment  of  thoughts  to 
be  conveyed  in  a  material  way  to  another  mind  through 
ear  and  eye.  In  its  deepest  analysis,  therefore,  mind 
conveys  to  mind  what  the  one  conceives  and  what  is  in 
turn  received  and  recognized  by  the  other.  Meyer,  in 
his  Commentary,  expresses  the  relation  correctly  by  say¬ 
ing:  “Paul  distinguishes  from  the  subjective  self-con¬ 
sciousness  :  I  am  the  child  of  God,  the  therewith  accordant 
testimony  of  the  objective  Holy  Spirit :  Thou  are  the  child 
of  God." 

We  have  given  these  opinions  in  order  to  show  that  we 
do  not  stand  alone  in  believing  that  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  is  the  conveyance  to  the  spirit  of 
man  what  is  the  thought  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Slightly 
modifying  the  definition  of  Dr.  Hepp  (which  had  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  General  Testimony)  we  would 
state  it  thus:  The  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
heart  of  the  believer  is  that  immediate  and  irresistible 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  He  actively  wit¬ 
nesses  unto  and  within  the  human  spirit  to  spiritual  things 
in  their  central  aspects,  and  whereby  in  such  a  believer 
a  certainty  is  born  and  maintained  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
thrown. 

A  view  dissenting  from  the  above  explains  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  follows :  “It  simply  expresses 
the  truth  that  in  Regeneration  the  Holy  Spirit  removes 
the  spiritual  blindness  of  the  natural  man  so  that  he  ap¬ 
prehends  the  marks  of  God’s  hand  in  the  Scripture."  We 
answer:  This  is  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  which  He 
prepares  heart  and  mind  for  the  reception  of  spiritual 
things.  The  terms  of  Scripture,  in  speaking  of  the  Wit- 
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ness,  indicate  the  conveyance  of  knowledge  of  certain 
things.  “The  Spirit  Himself  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirit  that  we  are  children  of  God.”  So  Calvin  under¬ 
stands  it  in  his  comment  on  this  text :  “But  Paul  means 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  gives  us  such  a  testimony  that 
when  He  is  our  guide  and  teacher  our  spirit  is  made 
assured  of  the  adoption  of  God ;  for  our  mind  of  its  own 
self,  without  a  preceding  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  could 
not  convey  to  us  this  assurance.”  And  he  says  in  his 
Institutes:  “If,  then,  we  would  consult  most  effectually 
for  our  consciences  and  save  them  from  being  driven  about 
in  a  whirl  of  uncertainty,  from  wavering,  and  even  stum¬ 
bling  at  the  smallest  obstacle,  our  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Scripture  must  be  derived  from  a  higher  source  than 
human  conjectures,  judgments  or  reasons;  namely,  the 
secret  te-^timony  of  the  Spirit”  (I.  V.  4). 

The  question  at  issue  turns  upon  the  relative  imme¬ 
diacy  in  the  acquirement  of  spiritual  knowledge  in  the 
deepest  things  of  faith.  Dr.  Bavinck  speaks  of  it  in  his 
Dogmatiek  as  follows :  “The  deepest  ground  of  faith  even 
with  Rome  [and  he  quotes  his  Catholic  authorities]  is  not 
Scripture  but  the  lumen  interius*’  (I.  486).  “The  Re¬ 
formers  took  their  stand  weh-advised  and  frankly  in  the 
religious  subject  [person],  in  the  faith  of  the  Christian, 
in  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Calvin  has  fully  de¬ 
veloped  this  view  and  has  brought  it  in  relation  not  only 
to  the  contents  but  also  to  the  form  and  authority  of 
Scripture.  .  .  .  Scripture  rests  in  itself,  it  is  autopistic. 
Even  as  light  is  distinguished  from  darkness,  white  from 
black,  and  sweet  from  bitter,  so  likewise  Scripture  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  truth.  But  it  obtains  its  certainty  for  us  as 
God's  Word  only  through  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Reasonings  have  indeed  their  value,  but  this  witness  sur¬ 
passes  these.  .  .  .  The  same  Spirit  who  spake  through 
the  prophets  must  work  in  our  hearts  and  convince  us 
that  they  have  faithfully  delivered  to  us  what  God  had 
commanded  them”  (I.  490). 

The  original  Calvinistic  view  has  been  adulterated  be¬ 
fore  to  the  detriment  of  sound  Reformed  theology.  His¬ 
tory  gives  us  a  striking  lesson  in  this  matter  in  the  case 
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of  Turretin  (the  Younger).  In  referring  to  him  for  the 
same  purpose,  Bavinck  points  out  that  with  Turretin 
began  a  weakening  of  this  view  of  immediacy,  who  held 
that  “the  mind  was  put  [through  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit]  in  a  position  wherein  it  could  recognize  the 
notae  et  criteria  of  the  divinity  of  Holy  Scripture.  Faith 
does  not  any  longer  directly  and  immediately  link  itself 
to  Scripture,  but  flows  forth  from  an  insight  in  the  notae 
of  verity  and  divinity.  Between  Scripture  and  faith  the 
marks  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  were  inserted.  At  first 
in  this  respect  that  this  noticing  and  recognizing  of  these 
criteria  were  ascribed  to  an  illumination  of  the  mind  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  But  this  eventually  paved  the  way  for 
rationalism  which  regarded  this  unnecessary  and  founded 
the  authority  of  Scripture  on  historical  proofs”  (I.  492). 

Scholten,  of  Leyden,  saw  “in  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  effect  nothing  else  than  the  testimony  of  the 
human  spirit  itself.”  Likewise  the  contents  of  that  testi¬ 
mony  underwent  an  essential  change  in  him.  He  had 
already  declared  that  man  was  by  means  of  it  put  in  posi¬ 
tion  ‘to  see  and  to  recognize  with  unveiled  face  the  truth 
which  according  to  Scripture  was  revealed  to  him  in 
nature  and  in  history,  and  above  all  in  Christ.’  ...  On 
account  of  this  view  Prof.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye  twit¬ 
ted  him,  saying,  that  he  had  destroyed  this  testimony  and 
that  his  entire  view  of  it  came  down  to  this,  that  man 
testifies  to  man  about  man”  (Hepp,  pp.  92,  93). 

Even  Van  Oosterzee  was  at  first  more  or  less  of  this 
opinion.  But  later  in  his  life  he  retreated  from  this  posi¬ 
tion.  “He  made  confession  that  the  appeal  to  the  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  of  little  use  in  Apologetics  and  he 
therefore  surrendered  this  subjective  ground  for  faith 
as  a  method  of  defense.  ‘In  the  midst  of  the  attacks  of 
unbelief  we  later  on  came  to  the  conviction  that  both  for 
our  personal  security  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  good 
cause  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  more  objective  stand¬ 
point,  so  that  in  1847  we  have  given  an  account  of  this 
change  in  our  apologetical  principles.  Recognizing  that 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  furnishes  believers  them¬ 
selves  with  the  highest  of  certainty,  we  have  at  the  same 
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time  seen  and  shown  how  important  and  necessary  it  is 
for  Apologetics  not  to  seek  the  firm  ground  for  faith 
within_  but  without,  and  on  the  question,  Why  do  you 
believe?  not  to  answer.  Because  I  know  and  see  by  myself 
independently  that  the  Word  contains  truth,  but,  because 
I  must  regard  God’s  Word  as  truth  on  objective  grounds” 
(p.  95). 

“From  the  beginning  till  the  present  time  unbelieving 
philosophy  has  paid  homage  to  the  autonomy  of  human 
knowledge.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  scientific  Christianity 
has  not  been  sufficiently  on  guard  against  this  and  has 
not  been  able  wholly  to  eliminate  this  wrong  principle. 
If  once  the  position  is  taken  that  man  in  his  knowing, 
to  an  extent  at  any  rate,  is  autonomous,  then  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  Divine  witness  in  the  human  spirit  must  be  de¬ 
clined.  For  such  a  witness  presupposes  that  we  in  our 
knowing  and  judging  are  completely  dependent  on  God; 
that  we  need  the  continuous  direction  and  influence  of  the 
only  wise  God  in  our  thinking.  Abstractly  this  was  indeed 
conceded  from  the  Christian  side,  but  its  consistent  appli¬ 
cation  has  been  lacking  far  too  much.  .  .  .  God  may  have 
endowed  man  with  a  magnificent  intellect  and  gifted  him 
with  the  necessary  power  of  thinking,  but  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  number  the  human  intellect  acts 
wholly  through  its  own  urge  and  by  virtue  of  an  inherent 
power.  It  is  autonomous”  (pp.  69,  70). 

Dr.  Kuyper  made  this  remark:  “Likewise,  therefore, 
this  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  not  be  interpreted 
after  a  modernistic  and  ethical  fashion  as  a  certain  gen¬ 
eral  disposition  which  has  been  brought  about,  but  it  must 
remain  a  real  witness  which  reigns  in  our  consciousness 
and  which  causes  us  to  experience  that  the  gift  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  the  gift  of  faith  correspond  as  the  eye  does  to 
color”  (Work  of  the  H.  Spirit,  II.  237). 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  view  of  the  Dutch 
professors  must  be  that  of  the  Reformers.  On  the  face 
of  it  the  matter  shows  an  importance  which  calls  for  con¬ 
scientious  examination.  Any  deviation  from  the  health 
and  vigor  and  glory  of  the  Reformation  should  be  care¬ 
fully  appraised,  lest  possibly  we  lose  in  these  anemic  days 
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the  power  to  do  the  good  we  might  do,  or  ourselves  grad¬ 
ually  be  swept  away  from  safe  moorings,  because  we 
have  cut  loose  from  principles  and  admitted  conceptions 
which  carry  in  them  the  seeds  of  error.  For  the  other 
view  makes  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  negative  in  char¬ 
acter  and  removes  from  the  word  ‘witness’  its  ordinary, 
if  not  exclusively  active,  signification.  It  is  not  merely 
a  mode  of  speech.  The  later  view  reduces  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bringing  men  into  a  state  wherein, 
independent  of  all  additional  aid,  he  is  able  of  himself  to 
apprehend  all  spiritual  things  and  can  dispense  with  the 
direct  testimony  to  central  truth.  It  is  indeed  agreed  by 
all  that  “the  truth  of  Scripture  rests  ultimately  on  the 
fact  that  God  speaks  in  it,  and  that  the  Spirit  produces 
assurance  to  this  truth,”  but  we  believe  that  Calvin  and 
the  other  Reformers  did  not  interpret  this  to  mean  merely 
the  removal  of  disability,  but  testimony  to  objective  truth, 
namely,  to  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture  and  our  being 
children  of  God.  And  may  we  repeat  that  this  objective 
testimony  to  truth  does  not  have  reference  to  new  or  addi¬ 
tional  revelation  but  to  matters  which  are  already  re¬ 
vealed,  of  which  the  Spirit  makes  in  our  consciousness, 
as  it  were,  a  direct  and  special  confirmation. 

II.  Whatever  view  we  may  have  of  the  character  of  the 
Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  agreed  that  it  has 
respect  at  least  to  the  divine  origin  and  character  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  further  question  now  arises,  whether  it 
also  has  reference  to  Canonicity  and  Inspiration. 

When  it  is  admitted  that  the  Witness  concerns  the  di¬ 
vine  origin  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  and  when  divine 
authority  is  predicated  of  it  as  a  whole,  the  conclusion 
can  hardly  be  avoided  that  this  carries  along  with  it  its 
Canonicity  and  Inspiration.  The  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
witnesses  to  His  Own  Scripture  as  authoritative,  makes 
by  that  very  act  the  same  Scripture  canonical.  To  sepa¬ 
rate  Canonicity  from  Divine  authority  is  like  separating 
pitch  from  music  and  color  from  light.  The  same  applies 
to  Inspiration.  The  witness  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  sure, 
does  not  apply  to  a  definitely  worked  out  dogma  of  In¬ 
spiration  as  such,  but  it  witnesses  (as  all  Its  witness 
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does)  to  the  central  fact.  And  how  could  the  Word  of 
God  have  Divine  authority  unless  it  be  inspired?  Hence, 
this  is  not  “confusing  the  divine  origin  with  the  nature  of 
inspiration,”  for  this  witness  is  to  the  general  fact  of  in¬ 
spiration  which  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  divine 
authority.  And  so  this  leaves  to  the  science  of  Theology 
ample  opportunity  to  work  out  a  detailed  doctrine  of 
Inspiration.  It  will  always  have  some  elements  of  mys¬ 
tery  for  whose  full  exposition  human  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage  may  never  prove  adequate.  Hence,  also,  while  the 
definite  construction  of  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  must 
look  to  the  exegesis  of  Scripture,  this  does  not  invalidate 
the  fact  that  the  Spirit  witnesses  centrally  to  Inspiration 
as  a  fact.  They  who  first  read  the  Scriptures  and  were 
seized  by  it  in  their  conscience,  who  never  had  any  theo¬ 
logical  doctrine  in  regard  to  it,  have  felt,  more  or  less 
undefined  it  may  be,  the  impression  of  its  inspiration,  and 
this  is  due  to  the  central  testimony  of  the  Spirit.  As 
Dr.  Kuyper  expressed  it,  the  Holy  Spirit  guarantees  the 
truth  of  the  contents  of  Scripture,  producing  the  assur¬ 
ance  thereof  in  the  heart  of  the  believer,  but  leaves  its 
manner  and  use  to  the  contemplation  of  the  thinker,  who 
must  use  for  this  purpose  the  material  in  the  Word. 

That  the  theologians  of  the  Reformation  considered  the 
Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
removal  of  inability  and  that  the  Canon  was  directly 
involved,  is  proved  by  this  quotation  from  the  eminent 
professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  Franciscus  Junius.  “The 
internal  testimony,  more  excellent  than  all  other  author¬ 
ity,  and  without  which  all  other  testimonies  and  argu¬ 
ments  would  be  of  no  weight  or  value  to  us,  is  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  speaking  from  within  (intus)  our  minds  and  testi¬ 
fying  to  our  spirit  that  these  books  of  Holy  Scripture  are 
theopyienstos ;  that  is,  that  they  have  been  dictated  by 
Himself,  testifying  to  our  spirit  and  as  it  were  (quasi) 
sealing  it;  and  enlightened  by. this  internal  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  effectually  persuaded  by  this  hidden 
(occulto)  testimony  we  not  only  surely  believe  whatever 
is  contained  in  these  books  to  have  been  divinely  spoken, 
but  we  are  also  able  to  distinguish  these  books  from  the 
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spurious  and  the  false  by  a  spiritual  judgment  and  to 
determine  whether  they  are  redolent  of  the  Spirit  of  God” 
{Theses  TheoL,  V.  5.  Ed.  Kuyper,  p.  117) . 

It  has  been  admitted  that  a  passage  in  the  Confession 
of  La  Rochelle  ‘‘does  apparently  attribute  to  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit  the  determination  of  what  books  are  canon¬ 
ical.”  But  it  is  objected  that  ‘‘this  article  was  not  written 
by  Calvin;  it  was  added  to  a  draft  of  his  which  did  not 
contain  this  idea.  Calvin’s  whole  discussion  shows  that 
he  takes  the  Scripture  as  a  whole,  conceives  it  as  given  on 
historical  grounds,  and  conceives  that  the  Spirit  witnesses 
to  its  divine  origin.”  On  this  point  we  quote  from  Dr. 
Warfield’s  article  in  The  Princeton  Review,  Vol.  VII., 
p.  288:  ‘‘Calvin’s  own  article  ‘On  the  Books  of  Holy 
Scripture’  which  was  expanded  by  the  Synod  [of  La  Ro¬ 
chelle]  into  several,  read  only:  ‘This  doctrine  does  not 
derive  its  authority  from  man,  nor  from  angels,  but  from 
God  alone;  we  believe  too,  seeing  that  it  is  a  thing  sur¬ 
passing  all  human  sense  to  discern  that  it  is  God  who 
speaks)  that  He  Himself  gives  the  certitude  of  it  to  His 
elect,  and  seals  it  in  their  hearts  by  His  Spirit.’  In  this 
fine  statement  we  find  the  very  essence  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Institutes  on  this  subject;  the  idea  and  even  the 
phraseology  of  which  are  reproduced.”  Now  Dr.  War- 
field,  in  quoting  this,  recognizes  the  fact  that  Calvin  must 
have  been  cognizant  of  the  amplification  of  his  own  text, 
but  acquiesced  in  it.  Further,  Dr.  Warfield  takes  refuge 
from,  this  circumstance  which  opposes  his  view  of  the  Tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  attributing  it  to  two  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  Canon.  We  believe  that  this  is  forced.  All 
runs  well  and  naturally  when  we  read  Calvin’s  passage 
in  the  Institutes  in  their  obvious  import.  It  is  supported 
by  so  many  other  considerations  and  evidence.  Like  the 
pieces  of  a  dissected  map  everything  falls  into  its  place 
on  the  application  of  the  term  ‘testimony’  at  its  face  value. 

The  Belgic  Confession  .also  brings  Canonicity  in  close 
relation  to  the  Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  “We  receive 
all  these  books,  and  these  only,  as  holy  and  canonical,  for 
the  regulation,  foundation  and  confirmation  of  our  faith ; 
believing  without  any  doubt  all  things  contained  in  them. 
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not  so  much  because  the  Church  receives  and  approves 
them  as  such,  but  more  especially  because  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnesseth  in  our  hearts,  that  the/  are  from  God,  whereof 
they  carry  the  evidence  in  themselves”  (Art.  V). 

The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  question  of  the 
Canon  will  be  determined  by  the  principle  on  which  we 
accept  the  present  books  of  the  Bible  as  canonical.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  generally  satisfactory  principle  is  that  the 
proof  of  canonicity  is  apostolicity  or  apostolic  sanction. 
Dr.  Kuyper  objects  to  this  principle  as  being  arbitrary: 
it  has  simply  been  set  up  to  attempt  to  account  for  a 
difficult  matter.  For,  as  he  says,  the  principle  had  to  be 
revised  from  time  to  time,  to  be  made  to  fit  the  circum¬ 
stances.  He  brings  this  out  in  his  Encyclopedia  in  these 
words :  “Canonicity  does  not  depend  upon  historical  con¬ 
siderations,  but  it  is  a  matter  in  which  one’s  religious 
consciousness  is  under  a  peculiar  constraint.  Any  other 
conception  of  it  denies  the  theological  principle  and  can¬ 
not  properly  construe  it.  .  .  .  A  common  view  is,  to  rest, 
canonicity  upon  apostolical  authority.  However,  Paul  and 
Peter  may  have  written  much  more.  Origen  rested  Canon¬ 
icity  upon  the  apostolical  spirit,  while  Augustine  empha¬ 
sized  tradition.  Luther  improved  it  by  referring  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  so  stands  in  principle  on  Origen’s. 
standpoint,  while  Calvin  (with  Augustine)  took  a  less 
spiritualistic,  a  more  historical  view.  But  all  one-sided¬ 
ness  is  harmful.  The  divine  and  the  human  factors,  which 
obtain  in  so  many  other  relations,  must  also  be  recognized 
here.  Both  factors  must  be  held  equally  much  also  in  the 
question  of  the  Canon.  The  Canon  did  hot  arise  in  a 
mechanical  fashion,  but  is  the  product  not  only  of  human 
pondering  (wikken),  but  also  of  divine  disposing  {be- 
schikken).  Men  who  considered  and  weighed  were,  un¬ 
beknown  to  themselves,  instruments  in  God’s  hands.  All 
differences  of  opinion,  all  hesitation  at  times,  and  recon¬ 
siderations  were  eventually  brought  to  such  a  conclusion 
as  pointed  to  a  Divine  providence  and  fulfilled  the  Divine 
counsel”  (III.  34-36). 

“The  value  of  canonical  studies  was  not  fully  realized 
even  in  the  best  days  of  the  old  Protestant  orthodoxy. 
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As  opposition  arose  they  were  compelled  to  face  the  issues. 
At  first  it  was  attempted  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  un¬ 
belief  by  means  of  an  ambitious  scheme  of  apologetical 
defense.  But  this  only  resulted  in  weakening  the  ortho¬ 
dox  position,  and  it  brought  out  with  greater  clearness 
that  the  bond  which  binds  the  Christian  heart  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  was  sought  where  it  did  not  lie.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  too  they  had  to  defend  their  faith  in  Scripture 
against  the  Catholic  contention,  and  when  the  futility  of 
the  apologetical  method  became  evident,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  resort  to  the  Testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  order  to  be  strong.  In  later  times,  when  spirit¬ 
uality  declined,  they  once  more  slid  away  from  this  basis, 
particularly  when  Supranaturalism  was  attacked  by  Ra¬ 
tionalism.  The  former  sought  relief  in  all  sorts  of  hazy 
arguments  on  axiopistics  and  authenticity  which  gave 
only  temporary  relief  without  curing  the  disease.  The 
Church  labored  to  forge  the  bond  between  the  believer 
and  Scripture  on  an  intellectual  instead  of  on  a  spiritual 
basis,  and  she  did  not  perceive  that  in  doing  this,  the 
divine  factor  was  virtually  surrendered.  Then,  later  on, 
because  of  a  new  and  determined  attack,  Christian  faith 
was,  as  it  were,  driven  out  from  all  its  outer  breastworks, 
a  part  of  the  believers  regarded  further  defense  hopeless 
and  ran  over  to  the  enemy.  [How  true  to  life  this  is  to¬ 
day  in  our  controversy  with  Modernism:  ever  so  many 
orthodox  at  heart  have  begun  to  waver  for  lack  of  the 
strong  basis  of  defense,  and  are  giving  way,  slowly  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  further  inroads  of  the  Modernistic  attack 
which  drives  mercilessly  on].  But  another  part  saw  that 
a  principal  fault  had  been  committed,  and  it  turned  back 
to  the  old-Protestant,  that  is,  the  Reformed  standpoint 
on  the  Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  began  once 
more  to  realize  that  faith  in  Scripture  must  rest  upon  a 
basis  which  in  every  age  and  for  all  classes  of  believers, 
whether  learned  or  not,  must  lie  firm  and  immovable  for 
all  alike  and  which  must  never  be  dependent  on  the  chang¬ 
ing  results  of  scientific  investigation.  In  this  way  the 
stability  of  faith  in  Scripture  does  not  come  at  the  end 
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of  these  various  studies,  but  before  them,  and  that  by 
virtue  of  their  being  canonical”  (III.  48-50). 

The  application  of  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
also  to  the  canonicity  of  the  Bible-books  is  the  only  sure 
way  of  maintaining  our  faith  against  the  onslaught  of 
modern  liberalism  and  every  other  form  of  rationalism. 
This  has  been  felt  even  by  some  who  do  not  professedly 
and  directly  advance  the  Reformed  principle.  It  is  easily 
seen  in  Canon  Westcott^s  exhaustive  study,  A  General 
Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  which,  though  arguing  strongly  on  historical  lines, 
cannot  avoid  looking  deeper  into  the  spiritual  reality. 
We  quote :  “The  fact  is  most  significant ;  for  it  shows  in 
what  way  the  formation  of  the  Canon  was  an  act  of  the 
intuition  of  the  Church,  derived  from  no  reasoning,  but 
realized  in  the  course  of  its  natural  growth  as  one  of  the 
first  results  of  its  self-consciousness”  (p.  57).  “These 
questions  [limits  and  groundwork  of  the  authoritative 
collection  of  sacred  books]  were  practically  settled  by  that 
instinctive  perception  of  truth,  if  it  may  not  be  called 
by  a  nobler  name,  which  I  believe  can  be  recognized  as 
presiding  over  the  organization  of  the  early  Church” 
(p.  331).  “In  both  cases  the  judgment  appeared  as  a 
natural  manifestation  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  body, 
and  not  as  a  logical  consequence  of  definite  principles” 
(p.  350).  “That  whole  history  [of  the  Canon]  is  itself 
a  striking  lesson  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
Providential  government  of  the  Church”  (p.  500). 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
Canon  will  land  us  into  subjectivity,  we  reply  that  the 
same  charge  can  be  brought  with  equal  reason  to  each 
and  every  matter  of  Christianity.  But  in  all  cases  we 
are  held  in  control  by  an  objective  revelation.  And  the 
two  sides  so  well  answer  to  one  another  that  we  stand  on 
safe  and  sane  grounds  for  the  certainty  of  our  faith. 
Otherwise  we  must  fall  into  the  Catholic  view  of  certainty 
which  discounts  it  in  the  individual  believer. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  Church  was  inspired  in 
selecting  certain  books  as  canonical  from  a  mass  of  an¬ 
cient  Christian  literature,  we  answer:  No:  we  may  not 
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call  this  Inspiration  in  its  commonly  accepted  theological 
meaning:  this  is  a  specific  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  we  have  to  recognize  in  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
the  hand  of  Providence,  particularly  so,  even  as  the  older 
theologians  would  call  it  ^'providentia  specialissima.**  It 
is  a  Providence  peculiarly  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Church  is  “led”  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a  leading 
which  is  not  mechanical,  for  it  operates  along  with  human 
factors;  but  it  reaches  its  Divine  purpose  nevertheless. 
Dr.  Westcott,  in  the  book  just  quoted,  says  on  this  point: 
“But  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  continually 
noticed  during  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  that  this  result 
[the  Canon  as  we  now  have  it]  was  obtained  gradually, 
spontaneously,  silently”  (p.  349). 

This  very  circumstance  brings  out  another  important 
matter,  namely,  that  while  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  heart  of  a  believer  signifies  so  much,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  will  appear  in 
a  plainer  and  in  a  more  comprehensive  fashion  in  the 
united  testimony  of  a  body  of  believers.  Specifically  so 
when  they  are  expressly  met  together  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  expression  and  form  to  their  common  faith. 
I  have  in  mind  the  Church.  The  Church  as  the  com¬ 
munion  of  believers  is  the  sphere  where  we  may  expect 
such  united  testimony.  The  urge  to  give  forth  such  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  common  faith  has  brought  the  Creeds  into 
existence.  These  Creeds  are  not,  as  is  erroneously  and 
as  widely  reported,  arbitrarily  constructed  theological 
formulas  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  conformity,  but  they 
are  the  spontaneous  expression  of  what  the  hearts  of  the 
Church  in  general  cannot  help  believing;  and  they  are 
not  composed  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  form  of  faith 
on  others,  but  they  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
that  faith  which  is  held  in  good  conscience  and  according 
to  the  Scriptures.  In  this  way  the  voice  of  the  Church 
can  be  heard,  which,  having  met  for  the  purpose,  has  gone 
over  the  entire  ground  of  the  contents  of  their  faith, 
carefully  deliberating  thereon,  revising  and  reaching  con¬ 
clusions  which  have  generally  been  well  nigh  unanimous. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  souls  individually  .indwelt 
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by  the  Holy  Spirit  must  give  forth  a  close  approximation 
of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  through  their  united  concurrence. 
Thus,  have  arisen  the  Westminster,  the  Belgic  and  other 
Confessions  of  Faith  whose  expression  of  the  Reformed 
faith  has  been  so  well  given  as  scarcely  to  need  revision. 

In  the  Belgic  Confession  of  Faith  occurs  a  phrase  which 
repays  closer  examination.  “We  receive  all  these  books, 
and  these  only  .  .  .  believing  without  any  doubt  all  things 
contained  in  them,  not  so  much  because  the  Church  re¬ 
ceives  and  approves  them  as  such,  but  more  especially 
because  the  Holy  Spirit  witnesseth  in  our  hearts  that  they 
are  from  God.”  We  call  attention  to  two  matters  which 
are  implied  in  this  Article  V. 

1.  “Believing  not  so  much  because  the  Church  be¬ 

lieves”  This  phrase  tells  us  that  the  ground  for  accept¬ 
ing  these  books  as  canonical  is  not  because  of  the  decree 
of  the  Church  as  such;  for  that  would  make  the  Church 
a  principle  of  religious  authority.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Reformed  go  back  of  the  Church  for  their  authority. 
Hence,  however  much  the  Reformed  may  approve  of  their 
Confession,  they  would  not  dare  substitute  it  for  Scripture 
nor  even  put  it  on  a  level  with  it.  » 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  testifies  in  the  heart  of  every  be¬ 
liever.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  degree.  The  more 
central  the  more  certain.  And  in  one  heart  it  is  clearer 
than  in  another.  But  the  testimony  of  the  Church  as 
a  whole  is  there  to  help  the  weak,  to  enhance  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  every  believer. 
Although,  then,  we  do  not  receive  Scripture  as  divine  just 
because  the  Church  says  so,  nevertheless  its  reception  by 
the  Church  means  something,  and  may  mean  very  much. 
The  phrase — “not  so  much” — does  not  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  but  only  confesses  the 
supreme  value  of  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its 
absolute  character.  We  believe  that  in  the  Church  is  to  be 
found  the  large  number  of  them  who  are  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  are  the  children  of  God,  and  we  thence  con¬ 
clude  that  their  united  testimony  in  matters  of  faith  and 
life  is  significant  and  may  readily  be  regarded  as  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  issuing  from  a  union  of  indwelt 
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,  hearts  and  minds/  The  Holy  Spirit  who  witnesses  in  my 
heart,  witnesses  in  many  other  hearts  as  well.  That  takes 
away  the  fear  of  an  individualistic,  atomistic  subjectivity ; 
it  furnishes  each  separate  believer  the  unspeakable  com¬ 
fort  that  there  obtains  a  widespread  objective  reality  in 
the  fact  of  this  agreement  born  of  one  selfsame  witness  of 
the  Spirit.  There  is  particular  comfort  in  this  direct, 
active  work  of  the  Spirit,  whilst  much  of  comfort  and 
assurance  is  lost  when  we  limit  the  witness  to  a  passive 
preparation  of  heart.  In  the  latter  view  there  would  be 
much  room  for  raising  the  question  of  fallibility,  and  we 
will  be  obliged  on  that  showing  to  subscribe  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  that  there  can  be  no  real  certainty  in 
spiritual  states  except  through  the  decree  of  the  Church 
and  through  a  special  revelation  of  God.  The  old  Re¬ 
formed  view  then  truly  meets  the  difficulty  and  gives  the 
very  best  grounds  of  certainty. 

The  Church,  then,  stands  on  an  insecure  basis  if  it 
would  have  the  Canon  depend  upon  an  arbitrarily  con¬ 
structed  principle,  or  if  it  largely  depends  upon  historical 
considerations.  This  is  choosing  the  ground  where  the 
Modernist  gains  his  laurels,  a  ground  where  orthodoxy 
has  not  been  able  to  make  a  firm  stand.  How  much  better 
is  the  old  Reformation  idea!  It  furnishes  the  bed-rock 
of  spiritual  realities.  It  seems  to  be  subjective,  because 
it  issues  from  the  consciousness,  from  the  heart  of  the 
believer.  It  only  seems  so.  But  if  the  Spirit  is  there, 
it  is  the  most  certain  of  realities.  It  then  becomes  veriest 
objectivity  felt  and  known  in  our  consciousness. 

III.  It  remains  to  consider  what  is  the  relation  of  this 
Witness  to  the  grounds  of  belief. 

It  has  been  noticed  above  that  the  Refortned  theologians 
believed  that  Scripture  is  autopistic ;  that  its  acceptance 
is  like  the  acceptance  of  the  truth  of  an  axiom  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  latter  requires  no  reasons,  no  proofs,  no 
demonstration.  On  being  presented  to  the  mind  it  is 
immediately  recognized  as  true.  No  further  ground  for 
its  truth  can  be  given.  Mr.  Hepp  holds  that  this  is  due 
to  the  General  Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Kuyper 
called  it  the  Testimony  of  God  the  Creator.  The  ideas 
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are  equivalent.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  its  deepest 
analysis  existence  and  thought  rest  in  God  and  in  His 
constant  support  thereof.  “In  Him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.”  God  has  implanted  that  immediate 
sense  whereby  we  are  certain  of  the  elementary  facts  of 
existence  and  thought.  Of  the  same  order,  then,  is  the 
truth  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  Word  of  God.  And  this 
truth  is  conveyed  to  us  through  “testimony,”  which  on 
God’s  part  is  an  inscrutable  action  upon  our  consciousness 
whereby  our  consciousness  immediately  recognizes  truth 
as  truth  (cf.  Hepp,  p.  172,  173).  Man  contributes  noth¬ 
ing  to  bring  this  about.  He  does  not  give  it  content  by 
reasoning.  The  content  is  at  hand.  It  comes  to  him  with 
the  content  and  he  recognizes  it  as  immediately  and  as 
certainly  as  that  twice  two  is  four.  Of  this  nature  is  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  such  is  the  manner  of 
its  operation.  There  can  be  no  further  ground;  if  there 
were,  it  would  not  be  the  last  ground. 

Now  this  is  what  Calvin  said  and  must  have  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  the  Witness  as  “that  first  and  principal 
proof.”  It  will  not  do  to  dispose  of  this  as  a  “mere  mode 
of  speech.”  After  that  manner  the  modern  liberalist 
knows  how  to  dispose  of  any  of  the  orthodox  beliefs,  a 
method  which  we  orthodox  Presbyterians  and  Reformed 
people  must  by  all  means  lesist  if  we  are  to  save  ourselves. 
Calvin’s  line  of  argument  in  the  Institutes  gives  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  one  think  that  he  makes  of  the  Testimony 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  negative  affair.  It  is  true  that  Calvin 
speaks  of  various  proofs  that  can  be  adduced  in  favor 
of  the  divinity  of  Scripture,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  Calvin  in  the  entire  chapter  (VIII)  speaks  of  these 
as  secondary.  He  says  at  the  beginning  of  Sec.  1 :  “In 
vain  were  the  authority  of  Scripture  fortified  by  argu¬ 
ments  or  supported  by  the  consent  of  the  Church,  or  con¬ 
firmed  by  any  other  helps,  if  unaccompanied  by  an  assur¬ 
ance  higher  and  stronger  than  human  judgments  can  give. 
Till  this  better  foundation  has  been  laid,  the  authority  of 
Scripture  remains  in  suspense.”  And  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  he  says:  “These  proofs  or  considerations,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  of  themselves  produce  a  firm  faith  in  Scrip- 
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ture  until  our  Heavenly  Father  manifests  His  presence 
in  it  and  thereby  secure  implicit  reverence  for  it.  Then 
only,  therefore,  does  Scripture  suffice  to  give  a  saving 
knowledge  of  God  when  its  certainty  is  founded  on  the 
inward  persuasion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Still,  the  human 
testimonies  which  go  to  confirm  it  will  not  be  without 
effect,  if  they  are  used  in  subordination  to  that  chief  and 
highest  proof,  as  secondary  helps  to  our  weakness.” 

Under  our  first  head  we  have  treated  of  the  nature  of 
the  Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  being  a  direct  con¬ 
veyance  of  knowledge  upon  our  consciousness  and  not 
merely  a  removal  of  disability  or  spiritual  blindness.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Calvin  held  the  latter 
view.  The  plain  import  of  the  terms  would  be  enough 
to  settle  the  matter.  However,  it  may  now  be  added, 
that  the  removal  of  spiritual  blindness  and  inability  is  a 
formal  matter,  whilst  certainty  is  material.  Let  spiritual 
inability  be  removed,  then  the  question  still  persists.  Why 
are  we  sure  that  we  know?  If  the  sense  of  certainty 
is  here  in  regenerate  man  as  such  and  of  himself,  man  is 
autonomous  to  a  degree  which  would  oblige  us  to  construct 
our  theology  on  Arminian  lines.  According  to  that  view 
the  regenerate  acquire  certainty  by  reasoning,  by  seeing 
and  getting  proofs  and  being  convinced  by  them  in  com¬ 
plete  self-sufficiency.  He  is  of  himself  fully  competent 
to  exercise  the  “spiritual  discernment  necessary  for  one’s 
being  convinced  by  the  grounds  of  belief.”  According  to 
Kuyper  (and  Calvin)  the  ground  of  certainty  lies  deeper 
and  precedes  the  exercise  of  spiritual  discernment.  The 
grounds  of  belief  do  not  inhere  in  the  creator  as  such, 
however  illuminated,  but  in  an  immediate  testimony  of 
Deity. 

To  be  sure,  regeneration  will  give  spiritual  discernment 
necessary  for  one’s  being  convinced  by  the  grounds  of 
belief,  but  we  must  be  on  guard  against  importing  this 
into  a  domain  tvhere  this  does  not  apply.  Of  course,  the 
statement  is  true  in  regard  to  many  spheres  of  thought, 
but  it  does  not  at  all  apply  to  the  things  which  are  axio¬ 
matic,  since  the  recognition  of  such  truth  is  immediate. 
And  if  reasoning  is  at  all  used  in  regard  to  these  things 
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it  is  secondary,  as  Calvin  said.  It  may  be  done  to  indidge 
some  unregenerate  adversary  or  to  accommodate  some 
weak-kneed  saint.  But  a  scientific  Calvinistic  Theology 
may  not  exalt  it  to  a  primary  rank.  If  reasoning  and 
demonstration  be  actually  in  place  in  these  primary  do¬ 
mains,  then  an  elaborate  system  of  Apologetics  is  in  order 
and  may  be  made  a  chief  disciple  in  theological  science. 
But  since  it  is  the  glory  of  our  Calvinistic  theology  that 
we  do  not  need  proof  or  demonstration  for  its  self-attest¬ 
ing  and  incontestible  verities,  it  is  a  mistake,  from  a 
strictly  Calvinistic  point  of  view,  to  build  up  an  Apolo¬ 
getics  on  that  line.  By  so  doing  we  surrender  the  strong¬ 
est  bulwark  of  our  faith.  The  contrary  view  is  the 
Achilles-heel  which  will  make  it  possible  to  provide  the 
entering  wedge  to  Modernism  even  in  Calvinism.  This 
was  Turretin’s  mistake.  The  full,  original  Calvinistic 
view  is  proof  against  the  pretensions  of  Romanism  and 
against  the  wiles  of  Rationalism  in  every  form,  strong 
or  mild. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  has  been  objected  that  though 
“rational  and  historical  arguments  cannot  produce  true 
faith”  that  “it  does  not  follow  that  rational  and  historical 
grounds  of  faith  can  be  dispensed  with.”  But  this  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  question  for  what  purpose  this  cannot  he 
dispensed  with.  If  the  Testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  the 
deepest  ground  of  certainty,  then  rational  and  historical 
grounds  can  surely  be  dispensed  with  in  that  regard.  The 
Calvinistic  theologian  does  not  need  these  arguments  for 
grounding  his  faith,  since  he  has  something  far  better. 
Kuyper  is  therefore  right  in  his  “profound  discussion” 
in  which  he  “worked  out  these  principles  fully.”  This  is 
the  correct  attitude  towards  the  arguments  for  the  Divine 
origin  of  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  But  it  is  objected 
that  “faith  is  not  blind  trust  and  reasonable  grounds  may 
underlie  faith.”  To  test  out  the  significance  and  the 
bearing  of  this  statement,  let  anyone  apply  it  to  an  axiom 
in  Mathematics.  Is  the  acceptance  of  such  an  axiom  blind 
trust?  No;  it  is  an  immediate  perception.  Do  reasonable 
grounds  underlie  an  axiom?  Not  at  all :  no  deeper  reason 
is  at  hand  as  far  as  man  can  put  one  there.  It  simply 
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becomes  a  matter  of  willingness  and  uprightness  to  accept 
them.  Is  there  any  difficulty  anywhere  about  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  an  axiom  in  mathematics?  Wise  men  will  say, 
Absolutely  none.  But  you  may  find  children  and  conceited 
sophomores  who  will  assume  a  superior  attitude  thereto. 
Is  there  any  difficulty  about  the  acceptance  of  the  axiom¬ 
atic  character  of  Scripture?  They  that  are  taught  of  God 
honor  the  intuitive  perception  implanted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  should  all  answer,  Absolutely  no  difficulty.  But 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  will  demur.  To  the  latter  the 
evidences  for  the  divinity  and  supernatural  origin  of 
Christianity  are  not  valid.  The  regenerate,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  so  well  understand  and  so  thoroughly  honor 
the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  as  to  find  small  need  for  evi¬ 
dences.  For  such,  therefore,  Kuyper  minimized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Christian  Apologetics  and  relegated  them  to 
a  secondary  function :  they  are  of  value,  such  as  may  yet 
be  possible,  to  the  gainsayer.  The  believer  stands  in  his 
own  peculiarly  high  and  noble  quality  as  a  son  of  God, 
who  asks  for  no  validation  of  the  mysteries  of  Divine 
grace,  but  at  once  proceeds  in  the  theological  construction 
thereof  to  appraise  and  appreciate  the  Divine  treasure  of 
which  he  is  the  undoubted  depositary. 

Dr.  Hepp  points  out  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been 
most  imperfectly  done.  “It  can  easily  be  understood  that 
outsiders  get  he  impression  as  if  this  doctrine  is  a  child 
of  the  imagination  though  covered  by  a  few  texts.  The 
Testimonium  appeared  occasionally  too  much  as  a  meteor 
in  the  dogmatic  sky.  It  was  put  in  the  foreground  by 
Calvin,  but  soon  thereafter  largely  forgotten.  Theologians 
of  the  last  century  such  as  Schleiermacher,  Van  Oosterzee 
and  even  Harnack  have  called  for  its  development  and 
prophesied  much  for  it.”  Here  then  is  a  challenge.  And 
may  our  Calvinistic  theologians  of  the  present  time,  when 
there  is  such  a  crying  need  of  finding  and  occupying  the 
very  strongest  positions  against  the  attacks  of  unbelief 
and  of  a  Crypto-Christianity,  re-examine  their  founda¬ 
tions  and  build  thereon  an  impregnable  structure  of  Faith. 
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THE  DISPERSION  AND  THE  RESTORATION  OF 
THE  TWELVE  HEBREW  TRIBES 

BY  W.  W.  EV^TS 

The  Hebrew  Prophets,  early  as  well  as  late,  had  one 
burden  and  one  promise  in  common.  The  burden  was 
the  uprooting  of  the  twelve  tribes  and  their  dispersion 
among  all  nations.  The  promise  was  the  restoration  of 
Israel  as  well  as  Judah  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The 
first  reference  made  to  the  exile  is  found  in  Deuteronomy 
(28:25,  64)  where  the  warning  is  given  that  the  nation, 
if  disobedient,  shall  be  removed  “into  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,”  and  be  “scattered  among  all  people  from 
the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other.”  The  prom¬ 
ise  is  there  also  for  the  obedient  (30:3) :  “The  Lord  thy 
God  will  return  and  gather  thee  from  all  the  nations 
whither  He  hath  scattered  thee.” 

Hosea  (9:17)  foresees  the  catastrophy  of  Ephraim  and 
says:  “My  God  will  cast  them  away,  because  they  did 
not  hearken  unto  Him :  and  they  shall  be  wanderers  among 
the  nations,”  but  he  loves  to  recur  to  the  promises.  After¬ 
ward,  he  says  (3:5)  “shall  the  children  of  Israel  return 
and  seek  the  Lord  their  God.”  “How  shall  I  give  thee  up, 
Ephraim,  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel.  Mine  heart  is 
turned  within  me”  (11:8).  “I  will  heal  their  backsliding. 
I  will  love  them  freely.  For  mine  anger  is  turned  away 
from  him”  (14:4).  “Yet  the  number  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea”  (1:10).  Side  by 
side  with  these  promises  stands  the  prediction  (5:5) 
“Therefore  shall  Israel  and  Ephraim  fall  in  their  iniquity, 
Judah  also  shall  fall  with  them.” 

Joel  opens  his  third  chapter  with  a  mention  of  the  cap¬ 
tivity  and  its  end.  “For,  behold,  in  those  days  and  in 
that  time,  I  shall  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem.”  . 

Amos  is  as  confident  as  the  other  prophets  of  the  justice 
and  mercy  of  Jehovah,  for  he  says  (9:9,  11)  :  “For,  lo. 
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I  will  command,  and  I  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among 
all  nations,  like  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a  sieve.  Yet  shall  not 
the  least  grain  fall  upon  the  earth.  In  that  day  will  I 
raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fallen.” 

The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  is  short  but  there  is  room 
in  it  for  the  announcement  of  the  promise  (V  :17)  :  “Upon 
Mount  Zion  shall  be  deliverance  and  there  shall  be  holi¬ 
ness;  and  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  possess  their  posses¬ 
sions.”  Micah  foretells  the  utter  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (3:12):  “Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be 
plowed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,”  but 
he  hears  the  cheering  words  (2:12),  “I  will  surely  assem¬ 
ble,  0  Jacob,  all  of  thee.  I  will  put  them  together  as  the 
flock  in  the  midst  of  their  fold”  (4:12).  He  shall  gather 
them  as  the  sheaves  into  the  floor.”  And  he  exclaims  at 
last  (7 :18),  “Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee  that  pardoneth 
iniquity  and  delighteth  in  mercy.” 

Nahum  tells  (2:2)  how  “the  Lord  hath  turned  away 
the  excellency  of  Jacob  as  the  excellency  of  Israel,”  but  he 
adds  (1:13),  “Though  I  have  afflicted  thee  I  will  afflict 
thee  no  more.” 

Zephaniah  (2:3)  exhorts:  “Seek  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye 
meek  of  the  earth,  it  may  be  ye  shall  be  hid  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord’s  anger.”  Then  he  calls  (3:14)  :  “Sing,  0 
daughter  of  Zion;  shout  O  Israel.”  (3:17),  “The  Lord 
thy  God  will  save,  he  will  joy  over  thee  with  singing.” 

Haggai  encouraged  the  returning  exiles  to  rebuild  the 
ruined  temple  by  saying  (2:9)  “the  glory  of  this  latter 
house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former.  In  this  place 
will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.” 

Zechariah  abounds  in  good  cheer  (1:16)  :  “I  am  re¬ 
turned  to  Jerusalem  with  mercies.”  (2 :8)  “He  that  touch- 
eth  you  toucheth  the  apple  of  his  eye.”  (2:10)  “Sing  and 
rejoice,  0  daughter  of  Zion:  for,  lo,  I  will  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  thee,  saith  the  Lord.”  (8:13)  As  ye  were  a  curse 
among  the  heathen,  O  house  of  Judah  and  house  of  Israel, 
ye  shall  be  a  blessing.”  (9 :9)  “Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter 
of  Zion,  shout  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem :  behold,  thy  King 
cometh  unto  thee.”  (10:6)  “They  shall  be  as  though  I 
had  not  cast  them  off.” 
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Habakkuk  uttered  this  prayer  (3:2)  :  “O  Lord,  revive 
thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years;  in  wrath  remember 
mercy.”  Malachi  closes  the  Old  Testament  with  pictures 
of  glory.  (3:12)  “All  nations  shall  call  you  blessed:  for 
ye  shall  be  a  delightful  land.”  (3:41)  “Then  shall  the 
offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  be  pleasant  unto  the 
Lord.”  (3:10)  “I  will  open  the  windows  of  heaven  and 
pour  you  out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it.” 

Isaiah  prophesied  in  Jerusalem  while  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  were  being  transported  and  Samaria  the  capital 
was  being  dismantled,  so  he  refers  to  the  captivity  as  a 
past  event  (5:15)  :  “My  people  are  gone  into  captivity 
because  they  have  no  knowledge.”  His  references  to  the 
restoration  of  both  Israel  and  Judah  are  so  jubilant  as 
to  make  his  volume  the  crown  of  prophecy.  (51:11):' 
“Therefore  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  and 
come  with  singing  unto  Zion:  and  everlasting  joy  shall 
be  upon  their  head.”  (52:9)  “Break  forth  into  joy,  sing 
together  ye  waste  places  of  Jerusalem.”  (54:7)  “For  a 
small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee ;  but  with  great  mer¬ 
cies  will  I  gather  thee.”  (56 :8)  “The  Lord  God  gathereth 
the  outcasts  of  Israel.”  (60:10)  “The  sons  of  strangers 
shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and  their  kings  shall  minister 
unto  thee.”  (62:3)  “Thou  shalt  also  be  a  crown  of  glory 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand 
of  thy  God.  Thou  shalt  be  called  Hephzibah  and  thy  land 
Beulah  for  the  Lord  delighteth  in  thee.”  (49:19)  “I  will 
rejoice  in  Jerusalem  and  joy  in  my  people.”  (49:23,  12- 
13)  “Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers  and  their  queens 
thy  nursing  mothers.  Behold,  these  shall  come  from  far : 
and,  lo,  these  from  the  north  and  from  the  west.  Sing  O 
heavens  and  be  joyful  O  earth,  for  the  Lord  hath  com¬ 
forted  his  people.”  (41:9)  “Thou  Israel  art  my  servant, 
the  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend.”  (43:6)  “I  will  say  to 
the  north,  Give  up ;  and  to  the  south.  Keep  not  back :  being 
my  sons  from  far  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth.”  (44:23)  “Break  forth  into  singing,  ye  mountains, 
O  forest  and  every  tree  therein,  for  the  Lord  hath  glorified 
himself  in  Israel.”  (40:11)  “He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a 
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shepherd:  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his. arm  and 
carry  them  in  his  bosom.”  (26:15)  “Thou  hast  increased 
the  nation,  O  Lord,  thou  art  glorified :  thou  hadst  removed 
it  far  unto  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  (27 :6)  “Israel  shall 
blossom  and  bud  and  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit.” 
(11:11-12)  “The  Lord  shall  recover  the  remnant  of  his 
people,  which  shall  be  left,  from  Assyria  and  from  Egypt, 
and  from  Pathros,  and  from  Cush,  and  from  Elam  and 
from  Shinar  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  the  islands  of 
the  sea.”  “He  shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel  and 
gather  together  the  dispersed  of  Judah  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth.”  (35:10)  “The  ransomed  of  the 
Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  ever¬ 
lasting  joy  upon  their  heads.” 

Jeremiah  survived  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  horrors 
of  "what  he  saw  and  heard  called  out  his  lamentations 
(3 :48-49)  :  “Mine  eye  runneth  down  with  rivers  of  water 
for  the  destruction  of  the  daughters  of  my  people.  Mine 
eye  trickleth  down  and  ceaseth  not  without  any  inter¬ 
mission.”  The  dispersion  he  describes  in  a  vivid  way  in 
these  words  (10:18)  :  “Behold,  I  will  sling  out  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  land.”  (15:4)  “I  will  cause  them  to  be 
removed  into  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth.”  But  like  the 
others  Jeremiah  looks  beyond  the  dispersion  and  sees  the 
restoration  (30:10)  :  “Lo  I  will  save  thee  from  far  and 
thy  seed  from  the  land  of  their  captivity  and  Jacob  shall 
return  and  shall  be  in  rest.”  (31:12)  “They  shall  come 
and  sing  in  the  height  of  Zion  and  shall  flow  together  to 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord.”  (32:42)  “Like  as  I  have 
brought  all  this  great  evil  upon  this  people,  so  will  I  bring 
upon  them  all  the  good  that  I  have  promised  them.” 
(33 :9)  “And  it  shall  be  to  me  a  name  of  joy,  a  praise  and 
an  honor.”  (50:4)  “The  children  of  Israel  shall  come, 
they  and  the  children  of  Judah  together  and  seek  the  Lord 
their  God.” 

Ezekiel  was  carried  away  into  captivity.  The  purpose 
of  the  captivity  he  defined  in  these  words  (12 :15)  :  “They 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  when  I  shall  scatter  them 
among  the  nations.”  After  their  return  he  sees  the  exiles 
united  as  one  nation  (37 :22)  :  “They  shall  be  no  more 
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two  nations  neither  shall  they  be  divided  into  two  king¬ 
doms  any  more  at  all.” 

Other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  make  the  following 
allusions  to  the  Exile.  Ezra,  who  led  the  exiles  back,  ex¬ 
plains  (5:13)  that  “in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  the  King 
of  Babylon,  he  made  a  decree  to  build  this  house  of  God.” 
(7:12-13)  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Kings,  said  to  Ezra,  “I 
make  a  decree  that  all  they  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  my 
realm  which  are  minded  of  their  own  free  will  to  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  go  with  thee.”  Nehemiah,  who  led  a  larger 
company  back  to  Jerusalem,  found  (7:66)  that  “the  whole 
congregation  (not  counting  the  servants)  was  42,360. 

Daniel,  like  Ezekiel,  did  not  return  from  exile.  He 
understood  clearly  the  cause  of  the  national  calamity  for 
he  prayed  (9:7)  :  “0  Lord,  righteousness  belongeth  unto 
thee  but  unto  us  confusion  of  faces  as  at  this  day ;  to  the 
men  of  Judah  and  unto  all  Israel  that  are  near  and  that 
are  far  off,  through  all  the  countries  whither  thou  hast 
driven  them,  because  of  their  trespass  that  they  have 
trespassed  against  thee.” 

Esther,  the  Jewish  queen  of  Ahasuerus  or  Xerxes,  saved 
her  people  from  the  conspiracy  of  Haman  who  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  Israel  (3:8)  :  “A  certain  people  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  and  dispersed  among  the  people  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  kingdom”  (9:3).  There  were  Jews  in 
all  of  the  127  provinces  of  the  empire.  In  the  historical 
books.  Kings  and  Chronicles,  are  found  these  accounts  of 
the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Kings  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  (II  Kings  15:29)  :  “Pul,  King  of  Assyria,  car¬ 
ried  away  Gilead,  Galilee  and  Naphthali  to  Assyria.  He 
also  took  (I  Chron.  5:26)  the  Reubenites  and  the  Gadites 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  and  brought  them  unto 
Halah  and  Habor  and  Hara  and  to  the  river  Gozan.”  Sar- 
gon  II  (II  Kings  17:6)  “took  Samaria  and  carried  Israel 
away  into  Assyria  and  placed  them  in  Halah  and  in  Habor 
by  the  river  of  Gozan  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes.” 
Frederick  Delitsch  {Calwer  Bibel  Lexicon,  Article  Media) 
says  that  these  two  kings  of  Nineveh  received  tribute 
from  Media  and  that  explains  why  the  Israelites  were 
carried  to  the  cities  of  the  Medes. 
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Sargon’s  son,  Sennacherib,  captured  46  fenced  cities  of 
Judah  and  took  away,  so  his  annals  say,  200,150  captives. 
His  father  had  found  only  27,290  victims  in  Samaria. 

As  was  predicted,  kings  became  nursing  fathers  to  the 
returning  exiles.  Cyrus  first,  then  Darius,  Artaxerxes, 
Xerxes,  Alexander,  all  befriended  them.  It  was  after 
Calvary  that  they  were  persecuted.  Claudius  drove  them 
from  Rome  and  Vespasian  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  the 
people  in  it. 

There  are  few  references  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
twelve  tribes.  The  plainest  was  made  by  Paul  in  his 
speech  before  King  Agrippa  (Acts  26:6-7)  :  “And  now 
I  am  judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  God 
unto  our  fathers.  Unto  which  promise  our  twelve  tribes 
instantly  serving  God  day  and  night  hope  to  come.” 
James  dedicates  his  epistle  to  “the  twelve  tribes  which 
are  scattered  abroad.”  Peter  addresses  his  first  epistle 
to  “the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia  and  Bithynia.”  There  was  hardly  time 
for  Christian  churches  to  be  established  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  besides  the  word  scattered  is  the  word  commonly 
used  of  the  dispersed  tribes  of  Israel.  When  our  Lord 
sent  out  the  twelve  Apostles  he  forbade  them  to  go  to 
Gentiles  or  Samaritans  but  (Matt.  10:6)  “rather  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.”  When  the  Savior  told 
the  Jews  (John  7 :34-35)  “Where  I  am  ye  cannot  come,” 
they  thought  that  he  intended  to  “go  unto  the  dispersed 
among  the  Gentiles.”  The  tribe  of  Aser  was  represented 
at  the  birth  of  Christ  by  the  prophetess  Anna  (Luke 
2:36).  At  Pentecost  (Acts  2  and  5)  “there  were  dwelling 
at  Jerusalem,  Jews,  devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven.”  “Parthians  and  Medes  and  Elamites  and  the 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judaea,  and  Cappadocia, 
in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of 
Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians.”  The 
feelings  of  the  Jews  in  foreign  lands  are  revealed  in  Psalm 
13 :7 :  “If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth;  if  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy.” 
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The  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  By  James 
Hastings.  Index  Volume  (volume  13),  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York,  ix,  757  pp.  $8.00.  A  second 
review. 

Students  of  philosophy,  theology,  folklore  and  sociology 
will  welcome  this  index  to  a  great  encyclopedia.  It  is, 
indeed,  more  than  an  index.  By  the  simple  but  very 
effective  device  of  placing  related  articles  under  such 
general  headings  as  “Church  History”  and  “Ethics”  the 
volume  is  made  to  possess  the  advantages  of  a  guide  for 
reading  and  study. 

The  work  consists  of  four  tables :  General  Index,  Index 
to  Foreign  Words  (subdivided  by  languages).  Index  to 
Scripture  Quotations,  and  Index  to  Authors  of  Articles. 
Its  efficiency  would  have  been  increased,  we  believe,  if 
the  second  and  fourth  tables  had  been  merged  with  the 
first,  for  experience  proves  that  the  fewer  the  places  in 
which  to  look,  the  more  satisfactory  is  the  index. 

Under  the  main  headings  of  the  Index  are  descriptive 
subheadings,  arranged  in  such  detail  that  the  reader  is 
able  to  learn  of  the  nature  of  the  passage  cited  before 
turning  to  it  in  the  body  of  the  “Encyclopedia.”  This 
valuable  feature  besides  saving  the  time  of  the  reader, 
becomes  in  places  almost  an  epitome  of  the  subject  in¬ 
dexed. 

The  work  is  not  without  its  limperfections.  Consistency 
is  frequently  lacking.  Thomas  a  Jesu,  for  instance,  is 
placed  under  the  letter  “T”  while  Thomas  a  Kempis  is 
found  under  “K.”  This  want  of  consistency  would  not 
be  a  serious  fault  if  there  were  an  adequate  system  of 
cross-references,  but  these  aids  are  unfortunately  few. 
The  occasional  violation  of  that  rule  of  indexing  which 
requires  all  references  to  a  person  or  subject  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  under  one  form  of  the  name  constitutes  a  more  ser¬ 
ious  defect.  We  find,  for  example,  the  name  of  the  famous 
hymn-writer,  Thomas  of  Celano,  first  under  the  letter 
“C”  with  two  references  to  the  text,  and  again,  with  the 
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one  remaining  citation,  under  the  letter  “T,”  A  reader 
discovering  one  form  of  the  name  would,  of  course,  be 
justified  in  concluding  that  beneath  it  were  all  the  refer¬ 
ences  with  which  the  Index  could  furnish  him  and  for 
that  reason  might  fail  to  find  the  passage  for  which  he 
was  searching.  Sometimes,  too,  material  is  omitted.  Un¬ 
der  the  heading,  “Charms  and  Amulets,”  there  is  no  spe¬ 
cific  reference  to  the  use  of  charms  in  Spain,  although 
under  the  heading,  “Spain,”  are  cited  four  passages  con¬ 
cerning  them. 

The  present  index  does  not  totally  supersede  the  cross- 
references  to  articles,  many  of  which  are  found  in  the  lists 
at  the  beginning  of  the  individual  volumes  of  the  text. 

The  excellent  typography'and  physical  make-up  of  the 
volume  give  the  pages  an  inviting  appearance.  Above  all, 
because  of  the  admirable  subheadings  which  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader,  the  Index  has  that  desirable  trait 
of  tempting  him  who  looks  at  it  to  turn  straightway  to 
the  body  of  the  “Encyclopedia.” 

Edwin  Eliott  Willoughby. 

The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 

The  Fact  of  Prayer — Its  Problems  and  Possibilities. 

By  John  Elliott  Wishart,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  M.  G.  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  pp.  225.  $1.75. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

To  the  long  line  of  varied  classics  on  the  great  religious 
theme  of  prayer  there  is  added  this  notable  volume  by 
Dr.  Wishart.  In  it  he  gives  us  a  treatment  so  facile  in 
style,  so  marked  by  deft  craftsmanship  that  in  the  pure 
delight  of  perusal  we  are  at  times  in  danger  of  failing  to 
catch  the  weight  of  its  powerful  logic.  He  has  given 
himself  to  a  discerning  study  of  the  best  in  all  literatures, 
and  adorns  his  pages  with  many  a  noble  line  gleaned 
from  divers  sources  and  made  tributary  to  his  thought. 

Our  author  discusses  prayer  under  three  major  cap¬ 
tions:  The  Reality  of  Prayer,  covered  in  five  chapters; 
Problems  of  Prayer,  in  four  chapters ;  and  Uses  of  Prayer, 
with  six  chapter  headings.  It  is  maintained  that  prayer 
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is  a  kind  of  final  datum  in  the  Christian  life,  that  natural¬ 
ism  cannot  rule  out  the  reality  of  the  satisfactions  accru¬ 
ing  through  prayer  without  imperilling  the  data  of  nat¬ 
uralism  itself.  For  the  empiric  phenomena  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  explained  only  by  an  act  of  faith.  Mystical 
devotion  is  carefully  analyzed  and  its  chief  idea,  renun¬ 
ciation,  shown  to  be  an  impoverishment  rather  than  an 
enrichment.  “An  immortal  can  never  discover  the  source 
of  contentment  in  negation.” 

Dr.  Wishart  exhibits  a  masterful  touch  in  handling  the 
problems  of  prayer.  The  pitfalls  of  imperfect  analogies 
and  of  material  measurements  are  clearly  pointed  out. 
That  in  the  vast  cosmos  prayer  has  its  appointed  place 
as  an  effective  agency,  that  such  a  position  does  not  imply 
the  limiting  of  God,  that  man’s  relative  insignificance  car¬ 
ries  no  inference  to  his  incapacity  for  securing  the  divine 
recognition, — these  propositions  are  brilliantly  defended. 
In  relation  to  the  will  of  God  it  is  maintained  that  no 
true  doctrine  of  the  decrees  can  force  us  to  deny  man’s 
free  and  intelligent  fellowship  with  the  divine  nor  rule  out 
prayer  as  efficient.  To  suppose  that  the  world  is  a  closed 
system  of  mechanical  causation  in  which  God  is  unable 
to  answer  prayer  is  to  imprison  him  in  a  mechanism  which 
is  not  even  strong  enough  to  keep  man  from  bending  it  to 
suit  his  own  will.  “It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Creator  has 
less  liberty  in  the  universe  than  have  his  creatures.” 

One  of  the  superlative  chapters  of  the  book  is  entitled 
“Prayer  and  Suffering.”  The  author  readily  concedes 
that  progress  has  not  eliminated  suffering,  that  social- 
organization  evolves  new  evils,  and  that  the  sum  total  of 
happiness  is  not  increasing.  Sin  and  the  struggle  for 
progress  account  for  suffering  only  in  part.  Explanation 
cannot  be  reached  by  putting  a  limit  upon  God  so  that 
evil  falls  outside  his  range.  True,  God  accepts  human" 
freedom  as  a  limit  upon  his  mode  of  working,  but  not  such 
as  possibly  to  cause  him  to  fail.  Evil  may  serve  as  a  cor¬ 
rective  agency  for  man’s  education  and  discipline.  Strong 
worths  of  personal  character  grow  under  the  strain  of 
adverse  conditions.  Adversity  acquires  its  highest  mean- 
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ing  and  value  in  the  experience  of  prayer.  Suffering 
brings  us  nearer  to  God  who  also  suffers.  Natural  joys 
augmented  by  unsought  suffering  in  which  we  feel  that 
God  participates  give  human  life  completeness. 

Other  chapters  follow  titled :  “Prayer  and  Bodily  Heal¬ 
ing,”  “Prayer  and  Immortality,”  “Social  Aspects  of 
Prayer,”  and  “Unanswered  Prayers.”  The  whole  work  is 
pervaded  by  reverent  sanity,  flavored  with  the  sentiment 
of  great  artistic  souls,  and  dedicated  to  the  lasting  verity 
of  man’s  profoundest  earthly  experience.  It  is  a  readable 
book  and  it  ought  to  be  read  by  thousands. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

My  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  James  M.  Gray, 

D.D.  Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 

York  City.  1927.  Pp.T86.  Cloth  binding,  $1.50. 

In  simple  language,  and  with  a  minimum  of  contro¬ 
versy,  Dr.  Gray  sets  forth  his  faith  in  Christ.  The  final 
authority  for  the  author  is,  indeed,  the  Word  of  God,  but 
not  as  literature  isolated  from  life:  Dr.  Gray  writes 
from  a  heart  knowledge  of  its  power  and  blessing.  And 
so,  his  book  has  all  the  values  of  personal  testimony  based 
upon  first-hand  experience.  He  rightly  believes  that  all 
Christians  should  be  diligent  in  propagating  and  defend¬ 
ing  Christianity  by  statements  of  faith  based  upon  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  made  vital  in  life  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

God’s  Plan  of  Redemption.  By  Mary  E.  McDonough. 

Hamilton  Brothers,  120  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  Pp.  148. 

1926.  $1.25. 

This  book  is  a  companion  to  “Professor  Lou”  by  the 
same  author.  It  is  issued  by  the  same  publisher.  Each 
has  as  its  object  the  teaching  of  deep  spiritual  truths  on 
biological  lines,  and  each  succeeds  in  doing  so  admirably. 
If  an  impossible  exegesis  does  occasionally  mar  the  au¬ 
thor’s  work,  it  is  the  fault  of  a  supposed  authority  rather 
than  of  the  author  herself,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  discredit  the  book  as  a  whole.  The  volume  displays  a 
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spiritual  insight  that  is  unusual.  The  difference  between 
sin  and  sins  is  admirably  shown,  the  nature  of  sin  is 
clearly  grasped,  the  meaning  of  the  atonement  is  plainly 
set  forth,  God’s  love  and  justice  and  holiness  are  all 
treated  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  no  one  who  reads 
the  book  without  prejudice  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  its 
spiritual  power.  Its  illustrations,  made  with  the  help  of 
disks  of  different  colors,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  helpful  to 
those  who  think  concretely  rather  than  abstractly,  and  if 
all  the  teachers  in  a  Sunday  School  were  required  to  study  ' 
it  as  a  text-book,  there  would  be  more  real  work  done  and 
less  time  wasted.  Some  such  work  is  certainly  needed; 
for  most  of  our  so-called  helps  for  teachers  and  scholars 
are  prepared  by  “liberal”  writers  who  may  be  more  accu¬ 
rate  scholastically,  but  are  certainly  less  farsighted  spirit- 

H.  W.  Magoun. 

Visions  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  W.  Graham  Scroggie,  D.D. 

Marshall  Brothers,  Ltd.,  London  &  Edinburgh.  Pp.  194. 

1925.  Price,  six  shillings. 

The  title  page  bears  the  inscription,  “BIBLE  READ¬ 
INGS,  Delivered  at  the  Keswick  Convention  in  the  Year 
of  its  Jubilee,  July,  1925  A.  D.”  The  book  itself  is  what 
its  title  indicates.  It  illuminates  the  pictures  drawn  by 
Paul  in  his  epistles,  and  in  doing  so  shows  what  an  insight 
Paul  had  into  the  nature  and  work  of  the  Saviour.  No 
man  could  have  written  such  things  unless  he  had  a  firm 
conviction  that  Jesus  was  not  a  mere  man  but  was  in 
very  truth  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  What  that  meant 
this  book  of  Dr.  Scroggie’s  helps  the  reader  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  is  a  powerful  presentation  of  the  things  that 
demand  our  reverent  adoration  for  the  Christ  of  history, 
and,  if  some  others  do  not  know  him.  Dr.  Scroggie  is 
among  those  who  do,  and,  he  knows  how  to  make  the  mat¬ 
ter  plain. 

His  handling  of  the  resurrection  is  masterly;  for  he 
recognizes  clearly  all  that  is  involved  in  its  rejection  by 
unbelievers,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  state  his  views 
with  precision.  It  is  a  pity  that  other  men  are  not  so 
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logical.  If  they  were,  there  would  be  less  uncertainty 
and  less  false  teaching. 

From  Paul’s  profound  truths  Dr.  Scroggie  passes  on  to 
John’s  sublime  vision  on  the  L#ord’s  Day  at  Patmos,  and 
he  does  not  fail  to  treat  this  part  of  his  subject  adequately. 
Some  may  not  agree  with  him  that  Christ  is  to  come  back 
in  bodily  presence  suddenly  and  set  up  a  theocracy  by 
power ;  but  all  can  accept  his  conclusion  that  we  ought  to 
make  Jesus  our  king. 

It  is  fortunate  that  such  books  are  appearing  in  En¬ 
gland  as  well  as  in  our  own  land,  and  they  must  have 
an  important  part  to  play  in  the  struggle  now  on  between 
genuine  Christianity  and  the  religion  (really  a  different 
one)  that  is  seeking  to  displace  it  by  catering  to  worldly 
ambitions  and  pleasures.  jj  ^  Magoun. 

Les  Epitres  de  Saint  Paul,  replacees  dans  le  milieu  his- 
torique  des  Actes  des  Apotres  and  commentees.  By 
Abbot  Delatte,  0.  S.  B.  Four  vols.  $1.20  each,  postpaid. 
8vo.  397,  389,  261,  312  pp.  (Imprimerie  St.  Alphonse, 
Esschen,  Belgium,  1924-27.) 

Of  late  years  the  output  of  books  on  St.  Paul’s  writings 
and  on  the  Acts  has  been  on  the  increase,  both  as  to  num¬ 
ber  and  quality.  While  the  extreme  school  still  strives 
to  maintain  something  of  a  gulf  between  these  two  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  otherwise  a  very  general 
feeling  that  both  are  best  studied  simultaneously.  Under 
the  circumstances  a  work  such  as  Abbot  Delatte  has  now 
brought  to  a  happy  close  deserves  a  warm  welcome,  for  it 
dovetails  those  parts  of  Scripture  judiciously.  He  prints 
the  Latin  vulgate  text  in  sections  in  italics,  and  follows 
each  by  a  connected  page  or  so  of  exposition  in  French. 
He  is  alive  to  the  occasional  deficiencies  of  that  version, 
and  does  not  omit  to  bring  out  what  the  full  force  of  the 
Greek  original  is.  Vol.  I  gives  us  first  the  commentary 
to  Acts  down  to  chapter  XVIII,  when  Corinth  is  reached ; 
then  follows  I  and  II  Thess.,  Acts  XIX  and  I  Cor.,  Saint 
Paul  being  now  at  Ephesus.  Vol.  II  deals  with  II  Cor., 
Gal.,  and  Romans.  Vol.  Ill  comments  the  last  part  of 
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Acts  and  the  Captivity  Epistles;  while  vol.  IV  takes  He¬ 
brews  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  From  this  it  appears 
clearly  already  that  the  author  is  no  favourer  of  the  South- 
Galatian  theory  or  of  the  early  date  now  sometimes  given 
to  the  Epistles  of  that  name.  In  point  of  chronology, 
St.  Paul’s  conversion  is  put  in  37  A.  D.,  the  first  mis¬ 
sionary  journey  in  46-7,  the  Ephesus  stay  54-56,  or  55-57,  ^ 
Rome  being  reached  in  61.  This  squares  with  F.  X.  Kug- 
ler’s  chronology,  while  Jacquier’s  new  Commentary  on 
Acts  (Paris,  1926)  puts  events  a  year  earlier,  which  is 
less  probable.  But  these  are  externals;  while  already 
sound  in  these  matters,  the  volumes  before  us  have  the 
special  merit  of  sounding  deep  down  into  Christian  truth. 
The  continuity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  the 
prophets  as  connecting  link  is  well  brought  out,  the  author 
is  however  at  his  best  in  the  fine  analysis  of  Romans  and 
Ephesians.  In  vol.  IV,  p.  116,  the  reference  to  Josephus’ 
Wars  of  the  Jeivs  (concerning  the  Holy  of  Holies)  should 
read  V.  5:5;  there  is  also  a  faulty  heading  in  vol.  Ill, 
p.  89.  Otherwise  the  printing  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Hugh  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B. 

The  Reformed  Principle  of  Authority.  By  the  Rev. 
Gerrit  Hendrik  Hospers.  Printed  for  the  author,  On¬ 
tario,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  245.  For  sale  by  the 
author.  Cloth  binding,  $1.60,  postpaid. 

A  strong  plea  for  the  recognition  of  the  Bible  as,  under 
God,  the  authoritative  source  of  religious  truth.  The 
author  maintains  the  unique  character  of  the  Bible  as  a 
Divine-human  book,  and  holds  to  the  “organic”  theory 
of  inspiration,  as  has  been  so  ably  set  forth  by  Dr.  A. 
Kuyper  of  the  Netherlands.  The  main  emphasis  of  the 
book  is  about  as  follows :  The  authority  of  the  Scripture 
over  our  hearts  is  not  in  the  first  instance  the  result  of 
historical  and  critical  studies,  but  is  rather  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  through  faith 
lay  themselves  open  to  its  message.  The  Book  sheds  such 
a  light  as  to  be  self-evidencing.  It  asserts  an  authority 
that  is  direct  and  absolute.  The  “power  of  God  unto  sal- 
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vation”  works  in  it  and  through  it.  A  first-hand  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  Word  of  God  is  the  only  proper  point  of 
departure  for  all  critical  studies  concerning  the  Bible,  and 
also  for  all  effective  programs  of  Christian  service.  With¬ 
out  this  experience  of  living  faith,  critical  studies  will 
tend  only  to  scepticism,  and  the  most  elaborate  programs 
of  service  will  be  as  impotent  as  shadows. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Hebraische  Grammatik  (Hilfsbiicher  fiir  den  hebr. 
Unterricht,  Band  I).  By  Prof.  Arthur  Ungnad.  Large 
8vo.  xii-f  201  pp.  Second  photo-reprint.  1926;  $1.43, 
or  bound  $1.90.  (Mohr,  Tubingen,  Germany.) 

Praktische  Einfuhrung  in  die  Hebraische  Lekture 
DES  Alten  Testaments.  By  the  same,  large  8vo., 
ix4-63  pp.,  1912;  40  cents;  boards  60  cents.  (Mohr, 
Tubingen.) 

Hebrew  grammar  and  lucidity  are  considered  by  many 
a  student  of  the  former  to  be  contradictory  terms,  or  at 
least  contrary  terms,  to  speak  more  philosophically.  This 
is  due  equally,  we  surmise,  to  the  imperfect  mastery  teach¬ 
ers  obtain  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  character  of  the  gram¬ 
mars  themselves.  Professors  Ungnad  being  not  only  one 
of  Germany’s  best  orientalists,  but  also  a  teacher  of  un¬ 
usual  ability,  is  as  likely  as  any  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things.  He  has  written  not  only  the  Hebrew  grammar 
now  under  consideration,  but  also  a  “Syrische  Gramma¬ 
tik”  and  an  ‘‘Babylon — Assyrische  Grammatik,”  which 
rejoice  to  call  our  ‘‘Semitic  triptych.”  The  two  last  named 
were  published  by  Beck  at  Munich,  1913  and  1906  re¬ 
spectively.  The  Hebrew  Grammar  is  worked  out  with 
more  detail  than  the  immediate  beginner  will  require.  But 
our  considerate  author  has  not  left  him  in  the  lurch. 
The  “Practical  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Reading”  is 
mapped  out  in  20  graduated  lessons,  or  rather  in  20  weeks’ 
work,  the  grammar  being  judiciously  dosed  in  select  sec¬ 
tions  and  individual  psalms  or  easy  passages  from  Genesis 
being  analyzed.  This  analysis  is  performed  in  exemplary 
style ;  may  teachers  take  their  cue  the?*efrom !  The  gram- 
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mar  is  worked  out  on  the  soundest  philological  lines  we 
see  Hebrew  in  the  making,  and  the  more  easily  as  old  or 
transitional  forms  are  worked  in  to  make  things  clearer. 
That  a  few  technical  points  disputed  of  late  years  are  not 
dealt  with  will  hardly  impair  the  serviceableness  of  the 
book.  There  are  scarcely  any  misprints,  but  often  enough 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  a  patach  from  a  sere.  A  mas¬ 
tery  of  this  book  will  make  it  very  easy  to  pass  on  to  the 
languages  of  Israel's  neighbours. 

Hugh  G.  B^venot,  0.  S.  B. 

Sermons  on  Books  of  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  William 
Wistar  Hamilton,  Th.D.,  D.  D.  Published  by  Geo.  H. 
Doran  Co.,  New  York  City.  1924.  300  pp.  Cloth 

binding,  $1.75. 

This  is  a  rather  unique  book.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  done 
a  rare  thing, — a  daring  thing.  He  has  undertaken  ex¬ 
position  in  one  of  its  most  difficult  forms.  Anyone  who 
has  seriously  undertaken  expository  preaching  knows 
that  it  is  costly  as  well  as  rewarding.  It  demands  pains¬ 
taking  study  of  a  text  of  respectable  proportions,  a  judi¬ 
cious  selection  and  skilful  arrangement  of  materials,  and 
no  mean  literary  ability  to  throw  the  Bible  teaching  into 
attractive  form.  But  the  faithful  expositor  has  the  deep 
and  abiding  satisfaction  of  having  drunk  at  the  wells  of 
salvation  and  of  having  given  thirsty  souls  the  water  of 
life.  Both  preacher  and  hearer  are  built  up  in  their  most 
holy  faith  by  the  Word  of  God  rightly  set  forth.  Now 
the  books  of  the  Bible  are  the  original  literary  integers, 
chapters  and  verses  being  of  human  invention;  and  he 
who  gets  and  gives  the  message  of  a  book  of  the  Bible 
gets  and  gives  the  Mind  of  the  Spirit.  Thus  is  Dr.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  achievement.  By  an  admirable  homiletical  method, 
without  warping  or  twisting  content  to  suit  form,  he  gives 
a  bird’s-eye  view  of  each  of  the  17  Old  Testament  books 
from  Genesis  to  Esther.  Each  book  is  exhibited  in  its 
unity  and  integrity,  a  work  of  Divine-human  art. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 
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Die  Heilige  Schrift  des  Neuen  Bundes.  Translated 
from  Greek  text  by  Dr.  Rupert  Storr.  Large  8vo., 
vii-f-719  pp.  Cloth  bound,  14  Marks;  half  leather, 
22  Marks.  (M.  Griinewald,  Mainz,  Germany,  1926.) 
This  volume  completes  the  new  German  Bible,  of  which 
we  reviewed  the  O.  T.  parts  last  year  (Bibl.  Sacra,  pp. 
361f).  The  New  Testament  is  here  mostly  rendered  in 
iambic  verses,  or.  rather  stichoi;  the  metre  is,  however, 
fortunately  treated  very  freely  so  that  when  read  aloud 
the  effect  is  that  of  very  dignified  rhythmic  prose ;  perhaps 
the  best  form  then  in  which  to  cast  the  utterance  of  the 
Divine  Saviour  and  St.  John.  Some  parts  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  in  Acts  are  reproduced  in  prose.  Difficult  passages 
in  the  original  are  suggestively  dealt  with;  thus  Acts 
XX,  28  we  read :  “.  .  .  the  church  of  God,  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  blood  of  one  who  was  his  own.”  One 
thing  is  curious:  that  our  author  in  quotations  from  the 
O.  T.  does  not  reproduce  the  phrasing  of  it  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  volumes,  even  when  the  LXX  does  not  make  altera¬ 
tion  necessary.  He  follows  the  LXX  numbering  of.  the 
psalms,  while  the  0.  T.  sets  the  Hebrew  figures  first  and 
the  others  in  brackets.  Apart  from  such  details  the  author 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  version,  which  is  truly  idio¬ 
matic,  and  has  many  delicate  touches.  If  the  publishers 
bring  out  a  prayer-book  size  edition,  they  will  give  the 
work  its  fullest  chance  of  winning  the  preeminent  position 
it  deserves. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot,  O.  S.  B. 

Evangelium  Palatinum.  Studies  of  Latin  Gospel-ori¬ 
gins.  By  Dr.  H.  J.  Vogels.  Large  8vo.,  132  pp.  6.80 
Marks.  (Aschendorff,  Munster  i.  W.  1926.) 

Harnack’s  volume  “Marcion”  (2nd  ed.,  1924)  has 
brought  into  special  prominence  the  figure  of  this  great 
heretic,  who  (acc.  to  him)  was  by  no  means  such  an 
innovator  as  is  generally  held.  His  Greek  and  Latin  gos¬ 
pels  of  St.  Luke  are,  we  are  further  told,  “pure  western 
text,”  and  of  great  antiquity.  With  this  second  assertion 
Dom  Chapman,  Zahn  and  Pott  fairly  agree,  but  this  does 
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not  yet  make  the  matter  mathematically  certain.  In  the 
present  work  on  the  “Palatine  Gospels”  (a  fine  old-Latin 
purple  parchment  Mss.  in  silver  script,  with  divine  names 
in  gold,  Dr.  Vogels  searchingly  examines  the  whole  text, 
and  particularly  St.  Luke.  He  establishes  that  this  manu¬ 
script  (known  as  e)  comes  closest  of  all  to  Marcion’s 
text,  and  as  the  other  old-Latin  texts  are  in  some  way 
correlated,  it  would  follow  that  Marcion’s  influence  on 
the  Latin  Bible  even  of  the  orthodox  was  great  indeed. 
Was  his  Latin  translation  perhaps  then  the  first  attempted 
in  Italy?  In  this  case  the  orthodox  would  have  not  dis¬ 
dained  to  have  his  text  at  hand  while  making  their  own 
translations.  Is  then  Marcion  the  father  of  the  Western 
text?  Vogels  would  say  “Substantially,  yes,  for  St.  Luke’s 
gospel;  while  for  the  other  three  the  cognate  spirit, 
Tatian,  may  well  be  responsible.”  The  codex  Palatinus 
does  bring  a  little  more  colour  to  the  theory,  but  that  it 
will  ever  be  quite  established  in  its  entirety  is  doubtful, 
since  Marcion  himself  has  “hairmonisations”  in  his  Luke 
text  that  are  from  Matthew.  Surely  Marcion  did  not 
originate  these!  But  this  is  to  some  extent  only  a  side 
issue,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Vogels  for  helping  us 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  main  problem.  His  genial  treat¬ 
ment  of  Gospel  problems  has  received  a  warm  tribute  in 
the  very  notable  Literary  Supplement  of  the  “Augsburger 
Postzeitung”  from  Dr.  B.  Kraft  (June  9,  1926). 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

From  the  Edge  of  the  Crowd.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  John 
Gossip,  M.  A.  Published  by  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh, 
1924.  Pp.  306.  Cloth  binding,  $2.50. 

The  author  rather  facetiously  styles  these  sermons 
“Musings  of  a  Pagan  Mind  on  Jesus  Christ.”  If  this  char¬ 
acterization  gives  one  the  first  impression  that  he  is  about 
to  be  entertained  with  some  strange  pew  gospel,  he  is 
agreeably  disappointed  to  find,  as  he  reads  sermon  after 
sermon,  that  he  is  being  brought  to  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  mind  of  Christ.  The  author  does  not  discuss  theo- 
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logical  themes,  and,  indeed,  seems  rather  impatient  of  the 
rigidities  of  the  theologically  minded;  yet  there  is  theol¬ 
ogy  in  his  sermons, —  this  gives  them  substantial  and 
enduring  worth.  Mr.  Gossip  is  not  a  dogmatist,  rather 
is  he  an  expositor  in  his  own  free  and  effective  way.  He 
takes  a  text,  usually  a  short  one,  and  then  with  facts  and 
a  disciplined  imagination,  he  gets  you  into  the  historical 
background  of  the  text,  lets  you  breathe  its  atmosphere, 
makes  you  see  the  eternal  truth  in  it  and  how  it  applies 
to  your  own  heart  and  life.  The  paragraphs  are  rather 
long,  but  you  do  not  lose  your  way,  because  the  author 
has  not  lost  his  way.  In  a  style  admirable  for  its  clear¬ 
ness  and  elegance,  savoring  more  of  the  essay  than  the 
oration,  Mr.  Gossip  makes  the  Gospel  message  a  pulsing, 
breathing  thing.  He  is  rightly  chosen  for  a  place  in  the 
Fourth  Series  of  “The  Scholar  as  Preacher.” 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

British  Preachers.  The  Men  and  Their  Message,  for 
the  year  1925.  Edited  by  Sir  James  Marchant,  K.B.E., 
LL.D.  Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Editor’s  Note  advises  us  that  this  is  the  first  in  a  , 
proposed  series  of  annual  sermon-volumes.  The  sermons 
here  published  were  selected  by  the  Editor,  with  the  help 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  Rev.  R.  C.  Gillie, 
D.C.L.,  Rev.  J.  C.  Carlile,  D.D.,  C.B.E.,  and  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Chisholm,  D.Litt. 

Taking  the  sermons  of  these  representative  preachers 
as  typical,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  glory  of  the 
British  pulpit  has  not  departed  High  standards  are  main¬ 
tained  by  these  leaders,  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge  to  the  rising 
generation  of  ministers.  Notwithstanding  an  occasional 
rationalistic  slant,  the  thought  prevailingly  is  goo^,  some¬ 
times  profound.  There  is  an  insight  which  penetrates 
well  to  the  heart  of  Scripture  and  of  human  life.  There 
are  few  illustrations,  but  few  are  needed  in  a  style  that 
is  beautifully  transparent  and  majestic  in  its  simplicity; 
elegant  and  vigorous,  but  dignified  in  its  restraint.  The 
book  is  the  product  of  a  thoughtful,  reverent,  and  scien¬ 
tific  age,  and  will  be  welcome  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 
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^„gM>n'^^great  South-West.  University  City,  in  which  the 
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which  can  be  reached  in  ten  minutes,  offers  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  to  those  who  wish  to  take  them, 
and  exchanges  credits  with  the  seminary. 
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students  themselves  on  the  club  plan,  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense ;  and  the  social  life  thus  fostered 
is  very  delightful. 

The  opening  for  the  First  Semester,  1927-1928, 
will  be  September  21,  1927. 

Graduate  School,  two  Seminar  periods,  Tues¬ 
days  at  1 :30  o’clock.  Candidates  for  degrees 
should  have  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  including 
Greek,  and  diploma  from  a  Theological  Seminary 
including  Hebrew.  Other  ministers  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  for  study,  but  not  for  degrees. 

For  Catalogs  and  Full  Information  address  the 
President, 

MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE, 

6834  Washington  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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A  New  Editiof^,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
of  the 

Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Biblical  Archaeology 

f  By  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


This  new  edition  of  a  well-known  work 
contains  much  new  material,  including  three 
chapters  on  the  Canons,  the  Fallacies,  and 
the  Methods  of  Research.  The  book  is  well 
arranged  for  classroom  work  and  is  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  Introduction  to 
^  the  Study  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

'  8  VO.,  about  364  pp.,  $2.15  postpaid. 

SPECIAL  RATE  to  Universities, 
Colleges  and  Seminaries  for  classes,  $1.65 
(carriage  paid  in  U.  S.  A.) 

Order  now  for  immediate  delivery. 

Other  works  by  same  author.  Moses  and 
the  Monuments,  the  Archaeological  Evi¬ 
dence  for  Pentateuchal  Times,  $2.15  post¬ 
paid.  The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch,  a 
new  Solution  by  Archaeological  Facts  and 
Methods,  $2.15  postpaid. 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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